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Classes “move up" this week in thousands of Sunday schools 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1949 


Jesus Is A Friend 


A TEAR SLID down Anna’s cheek. 

The hospital room was nice enough, it 
was quiet and the nurses and doctors were 
kind, but Anna was 800 miles from home. 
She and AI had started blithely on their 
vacation and then—this had to happen. She 
felt sorry for Al. He had looked forward 
to this vacation and now it was spoiled. 

He hadn't said so. In fact, he was all 
kindness and compassion. Each day during 
visiting hours he came and sat with her, 
told her about the city they had planned to 
see together, tried to picture for her the 
places of interest he visited each morning. 
“And, I’m getting a good rest,” he said with 
twinkling eyes, “you do the same.” 

Anna tried to remember all this but the 
lump in her throat wouldn't go down. 

Church bells and factory whistles an- 
nounced noon. As the sounds died away 
Anna lifted her head a little. What was that 
sweet sound? Chimes! Must be the church 
next door. Slowly they pealed forth—“What 
a Friend We Have in Jesus.” Anna re- 
peated the words to herself. As the last 
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note died away she kept repeating—“What 
a friend—all our sins and griefs to bear— 
what a privilege to carry everything to God 
in prayer... .” 

“Dear God, forgive me,” Anna prayed. 
“I guess I forgot that You are here, that 
You know how lonely I am. 

“Thank You for my dear husband. Thank 
You for this hospital and its staff. Thank 
You for the chimes.” 

The chimes were ringing again, joyously 
now. Anna’s mind followed the new tune 
and an upsurge of strength seemed to flow 
through her being. “I know that my Re- 
deemer lives!” 

“He lives to silence all my fears, 

He lives to wipe away my tears, 

He lives to calm my troubled heart, 

He lives all blessings to impart.” 

Later, when Al came in and looked at 
her, he smiled happily in response to the 
glow on her face. They clasped hands. He 
didn’t know what had happened but he knew 
that everything was going to be all right. 
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Fast move 

Some people were impatient last week. 

Three National Lutheran Council 
bodies weren’t waiting for the Sept. 27 
sessions of the Committee of 34, charged 
with discussing further Lutheran unity in 
America. (See THE LUTHERAN, Sept. 
21, 1949.) 

At the invitation of President N. C. 
Carlsen, of the United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, official delegations of the 
UELC, American Lutheran Church and 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, met Sept. 
16 “to explore avenues of approach to 
possible merger.” 

Two resolutions were adopted unan- 
imously: 

“_.. that the official delegations of the 
American Lutheran Church, the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church and the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, in accord- 
ance with mandates given by their re- 
spective churches and as a forward step 
in the unfolding unification of the Lu- 
theran Churches in America, each shall 
elect two members of a Committee of Six 
instructed to submit to a later meeting of 
these delegations, steps towards organic 
union of the American Lutheran Church, 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church and the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church, the 
delegations in turn to submit a joint re- 
port to the conventions of these three 
churches.” 

Those elected to the Committee of Six 
included: Dr. William L. Young, excu- 
tive secretary of the ALC Board of Edu- 
cation and Dr. Harold Yochum, president 
of Capital (ALC) University; Dr. T. F. 
Gullixson, president of Luther (ELC) 
Seminary; and Dr. Martin Anderson, 
president of the ELC’s Eastern district; 
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Dr. Carlsen and Dana (UELC) College 
President Richard Morton. 

The second resolution “respectfully 
suggest(ed) that the mission boards and 
other like agencies of these churches 
jointly study their tasks, seeking effective 
expression for that unity of faith and pur- . 


‘ pose which is now looking forward to 


organizational unity.” 

Further meetings of the three delega- 
tions are to be held as soon as the Com- 
mittee of Six is ready to report. 


One question for Catholics 

' There wouldn’t be much problem for 
Roman Catholics in New York state in 
making up their minds which candidate 
for the U.S. Senate deserves their votes in 
November. If they follow the advice of 
the Rev. Francis J. Burns, there is only 
one question that matters. Which can- 
didate “would give the Catholic child the 
educational advantages he is entitled to 
under the Constitution’? 

To Father Burns that means: which 
candidate is in favor of government 
grants for parochial school pupils? 

“I refer especially to the coming elec- 
tion for the exalted office of United States 
Senator,” Father Burns told 8,000 Ro- 
man Catholics at a meeting in New York 
state this month, 

Herbert H. Lehman, Democratic can- 
didate for the Senate, announced this 
month that he favors government grants 
for bus transportation of parochial school 
pupils. “I am against the Barden Bill,” 
he said. The school-aid bill introduced 
in the Congress by Representative Gra- 
ham A. Barden bars any grants to paro- 
chial schools. 

Former Governor Lehman, a Jew, had 
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strong Roman Catholic support in pre- 
vious political campaigns in New York 
state. This summer he defended Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt when she was attacked 
by Cardinal Spellman for her endorse- 
ment of the Barden Bill. Political prophets 
said then that, Mr. Lehman could not 


_carry New York in November unless he 


made peace with Roman Catholic leaders. 

John Foster Dulles, a Presbyterian, is 
the Republican candidate for the U.S. 
Senate in New York State. He doesn’t 
believe in federal aid for any schools— 
public or parochial. 


Campaign in New York City 

The parochial school question spilled 
over into New York City politics this 
month. William O’Dwyer, Democrat, and 
Newbold Morris, Republican, are compet- 
ing for the office of mayor. 

Mr. Morris made a sharp statement of 
opposition to federal aid for parochial 
schools. He explained that he felt obliged 
to say something on this question because 
it affects the city budget. He said that 
“once you start whittling down or com- 
promising with” the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state, “you are mov- 
ing away from a principle of the founding 


fathers” of the American republic. 


Mayor O’Dwyer, running for re-elec- 
tion, was emphatic in favor of public 
funds for parochial schools. He said New 
York City is being saved a great deal of 
money because it-is not obliged to main- 
tain schools for 400,000 pupils of paro- 
chial and private schools. In gratitude to 
Roman Catholic taxpayers there should 
be no discrimination between public and 
private schools in federal grants for bus 
transportation, health services, textbooks. 


_. Politics in Austria. 


A decree issued in Austria by the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy declared that it is 
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“mandatory for all believers to vote as 
Catholics against an anti-church leftist 
dictatorship” in the Oct. 9 elections. 

Made public through leaders of Cath- 
olic Action, the decree by implication or- 
dered Catholics to vote for Chancellor 
Leopold Figl’s People’s Party. The bish- 
ops said it would be “a sin if Catholics 
who are eligible to vote do not go to the 
polls to cast their ballots.” 

“Never before in history,” the decree 
said, “were there such important national 
elections in Austria as those of Oct. 9 
will be. Freedom and the well-being of 
our fatherland, as well as the fate of the 
church, are at stake. The decision is 
either democracy and freedom of religion 
or an anti-church leftist dictatorship.” 

A spokesman for the People’s Party 
said a similar appeal on behalf.of the 
party “will be made by the Lutheran 
Bishops of Austria in a few days,” the 
United Press reported. 


Women will meet 
There are 83,353 members of Wom- 


Miss KusHUM SOKEY 
Speaks for women of India 


en’s Missionary Societies in 30 synods of 
the United Lutheran Church, it will be 
reported this week at the WMS conven- 
tion in Grand Rapids, Mich. Since the 
last convention, three years ago, enroll- 
ment moved up from 71,014—a 17 per 
cent gain. 

Women will be in session five days, 
from Sept. 29 to Oct. 3. About 300 ac- 
credited delegates will be present, and 
more than a thousand visitors. Speakers 
from 10 countries are scheduled. Every 
phase of Christian mission work at home 
and overseas will be described. 

For 1950 the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety will undertake an $810,000 budget. 
Total WMS expenditures for three years 
ending June 30, 1949, have been 
$2,469,859. Besides income from dues 
the women have contributed $820,729 
in the last three years in a special thank- 
offering. Largest expenditure of WMS 
funds is for foreign missions. Salaries of 
all ULC women missionaries, plus nu- 
merous grants for building and equip- 
ment, come from the women’s societies. 

Speakers at Grand Rapids include: 
Mrs. C. W. Baker, WMS president; Dr. 
Alfred D. Moore of the Committee on 
World Literacy; Dr. Franklin Clark Fry. 


Big push for men 

By Aug. 31 there were 567 enrolled in 
the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement. Each 
member pays a minimum of $100 a year, 
and the money is used to educate United 
Lutherans in generous giving to their 
church. By Oct. 7 the LLM leaders hope 
to increase the membership to 750. 

Climax of the membership effort will 
come Oct. 7, when a dinner will be held 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, in honor 
of Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton. Until Sept. 
1 Dr. Stoughton was ULCA stewardship 
secretary and executive director of the 
Laymen’s Movement. He is now pres- 
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ident of Wittenberg College. 

In four years of Dr. Stoughton’s lead- 
ership the LLM membership advanced 
from 88 to 567. The group has been 
giving more than $50,000 a year to pro- 
duce stewardship films and tracts, ex- 
plaining to United Lutherans why they 
should contribute for church work. 


WILLIAM G. ARBAUGH 
. 9to aid refugees 


Arbaugh is adviser 

The Rev. William G. Arbaugh, divi- 
sional secretary for Latin America for the 
ULCA Board of American Missions, has 
been appointed as special adviser to the 
Lutheran World Federation’s Department 
of Service to Refugees for the northern 
coast of South America. 

Due to his proximity to Venezuela and 
Colombia (he is stationed in Puerto 
Rico), and because of his experience 
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with Spanish-speaking Latin Americans, 
he was selected for the new post by Dr. 


' Stewart W. Herman, director of the de- 


partment. 

Pastor Arbaugh will continue his work 
in Puerto Rico, but will visit South Amer- 
ica two or three times a year. 


More seminary students 

More men enrolled this month in the- 
ological seminaries of the United Lu- 
theran Church than in any previous Sep- 
tember. The estimated total of under- 
graduate students in nine seminaries is 
490. This is 62 more than last year. 

Chicago Seminary had the largest stu- 
dent group-since 1920—with 48 under- 
graduates and six resident graduate stu- 
dents. Hamma Divinity School and 
Southern Seminary broke all previous 
records. 

Statistics on undergraduate enrollment, 
secured on the opening day of the autumn 
term, were: Central—18 . . . Chicago— 
48 ... Gettysburg—101 .. . Hamma— 
75... Northwestern—70 .. . Philadel- 
phia—99 .. . Saskatoon—25 . . . South- 
ern—42 . . ..Waterloo—12. 


Colleges are past peak 
This September there would probably 


‘be 16 per cent fewer students enrolled in 


14 United Lutheran colleges, it has been 
predicted. Decline in enrollment is not as 
great as had been expected, according to 
figures gathered for THE LUTHERAN in 
the opening week of the autumn term. 
Enrollments are down only 8 per cent, 
with a total of 9,435 students. 

Last year the number of GlIs—who 
had come home from World War II with 
a desire for education—had just passed 
the crest. About 40 per cent of all stu- 
dents in U.S. colleges and universities 
were Gls. This year most of the incoming 
freshmen are straight from high school, 
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Estimated enrollments at ULC colleges 
in mid-September are: Carthage—550... 
Gettysburg—1,287 . . . Hartwick—525 
.. . Lenoir Rhyne—780 . . . Midland— 
422 . . . Muhlenberg—1,100 . . . New- 
berry—600 . . . Roanoke—550 .. . Sus- 
quehanna—465 .. . Thiel—644 .. . Wag- 


ner—936 .. . Wittenberg—1,266 ... 
Waterloo—200 .. . Marion (Junior col- 
lege) —110. 


The total is 9,435. Last year’s total was 
10,247. 


Prize for Luther biography 

“Here I Stand”—a biography of Mar- 
tin Luther by Dr. Roland H. Bainton of 
Yale University—has won a _ $7,500 
award from the Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, it was announced this month. The 
book will be published next spring. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury is the book publish- 
ing agency of the Methodist Publishing 
House. 

Professor Bainton has been specializ- 
ing in Luther research for years. He is a 
member of the Society of Friends and a 
Congregationalist minister. He is a na- 
tive of England. 

Six judges considered the Bainton 
manuscript the best among several hun- 
dred submitted in the contest. The 
judges. were: Dr. George A. Buttrick, 
Presbyterian clergyman in New York 
City; Dr. Winfred E. Garrison of the 
Christian Century; Dr. Halford E. Luc- 
cock of Yale Divinity School; Dr. Horace 
Greeley Smith of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute; Dr. Henry Pitney Van Dusen of 
Union Seminary; and Dr. Nolan B. Har- 
mon of Abingdon-Cokesbury. 


Tolerance in Aaronsburg 

Seventeen prominent Americans have 
been invited by Gov. James H. Duff of 
Pennsylvania to take part in a round- 
table discussion of religious and racial 
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tolerance at Aaronsburg, Pa., Oct. 23. 

The discussion will be a feature of 
Pennsylvania Week and will commemo- 
rate the 150th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Salem Lutheran Church on land 
donated by Aaronsburg’s founder, Aaron 
Levy, a Jew. Aaronsburg is believed to 
be the only town in the U.S. founded by 
and named for a Jew. 

Among those invited by Governor Duff 
are Bishop John S. Stamm, president of 
the Federal Council of Churches; Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America; Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the United Lutheran Church; 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, president of the 
World Christian Endeavor Union; Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt; Dr. Ralph Bunche of 
the United Nations; and Supreme Court 
Justice Felix Frankfurter. 


No ark 

Noah’s Ark had made headlines in 
American papers all through the summer. 
Aaron J. Smith of the People’s Bible 
School, Greensboro, N. C., had been con- 
vinced he could find it. “Some people 
don’t believe there ever was a flood cover- 
ing the whole earth,” he explained. Dis- 
covery of the ark would be a blow “at the 
contemptuous mockings of a frowning, 
unbelieving world.” 

The Smith expedition up the steep 
slopes of Mt. Ararat on the edge of Soviet 
Armenia started out in early summer. 
This month Dr. Smith acknowledged that 
he was defeated. He had been up more 
than 10,000 feet on the 17,160-foot 
mountain. After spending almost two 
weeks digging, exploring, studying, as 
well as risking international complica- 
tions, the expedition gave up. 

Dr. Smith is still firmly convinced that 
someday someone will dig up the remains 
of Noah’s flood-evader. As to his failure, 
he was philosophical: “We’ve cleared the 
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way for future expeditions,” he mused. 

A shepherd had reported that he saw 
the petrified hull of a ship on Ararat. 
This report induced Dr. Smith to make 
his attempt. Soviet officials had trouble 
understanding why an American funda- 
mentalist Christian would look for an 
ark. “What does this biblical masquerade 
mean?” asked Pravda in Moscow. The 
explorers must be spies trying to pene- 
trate a “prohibited military zone” along 
the Russian-Turkish border, Pravda sur- 
mised. 

Turkish officials permitted the Smith 
party to climb Ararat after delaying their 
decision for more than a month. 


America in autumn 

{ Protestants, who often have difficulty 
in figuring out what makes Roman Cath- 
olics do what they do, couldn’t under- 
stand why the right forearm of St. Francis 
Xavier—who has been dead 400 years— 
was being carried solemnly throughout 
30 American Roman Catholic dioceses 
this fall. 

The armbone is considered such a holy 
relic that earlier this year it was flown 
from Rome to Japan, where St. Francis 
was a missionary 400 years ago. It will 
be venerated in most large U.S. cities, by 
special permission of Pope Pius XII. 

{| This fall Roman Catholics were get- 
ting ready to spend $1 million for a new 
high school in Washington, D. C. By 
autumn of 1950 they will also build five 
new parochial schools. Total building 
costs will be over $3 million. 

§ Hollywood Bowl on Oct. 2 will be 
the scene of a monster “Go-to-Church” 
rally, with screen, stage, and radio stars 
lending the Lord their talents. Clifford 
F. Smith, president of Christ for Greater 
Los Angeles, Inc., thinks 100,000 people 
will be enlisted to “work, pray, and pay” 
for a city-wide revival. 
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Gold hunger 

GOLD May be deprived of its authority 
in the financial affairs of nations, but to 
King Ibn Saud of Saudi-Arabia it is still 
all right. For the oil he sells to the 
Arabian-American Oil Company he gets 
11 cents for each barrel. But he demands 
his pay in British gold sovereigns, and 
he gets it. 

It reaches him in a roundabout way, 
since U.S. citizens are forbidden to use 
gold coin in financial transactions. So the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank acquires 
the gold sovereigns in Argentina for the 
National City Bank of New York, which 
in turn deposits the sovereigns in Canada, 
and from there pays off Ibn Saud. 

That is not the end of the profit for the 
king. The par value of the British gold 
sovereign is said to be $8.24, but sov- 
ereigns sell at a premium in the Near 
East to be used as jewelry or hidden in 
a hoard. There the buying price ranges 
from $12 to $21. 


Bottle trouble 

BRITAIN’S MINISTRY of Health, dis- 
turbed by rising costs, is asking the peo- 
ple to return empty bottles to their drug- 
gists. Co-operation will reduce expenses 
for the druggist and for the Ministry. 

By law a druggist receives five cents 
for the container of every prescription 
filled. But the bottle costs six cents for 
an ordinary eight-ounce container, and 
up to 16 cents for eye-drop models. This 
exasperates the druggist, but he is being 
offered some salve for his injured feel- 
ings. Though the druggists are to be al- 
lowed to reuse the returned bottles and 
still collect a fee for prescriptions from 


_the Ministry, that fee is to be cut in half, 


a method by which the Ministry hopes to 
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save $3.2 million yearly at the expense 
of the druggists. As they see it, the value 
of the privilege to reuse depends upon 
the public’s willingness to return the bot- 
tles without a price. 


Down with dictators 

CARIBBEAN UNREST has been largely 
played down in the world’s news, but it is 
becoming a hot potato to the western 
hemisphere. Determined efforts have 
been made to overthrow both the Domin- 
ican Republic and Nicaragua by invaders 
which allegedly had encouragement at 
least from Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala. 

These invasions were professedly aimed 
at dictators. The situation has caused the 
U.S. to sponsor a discussion of the Carib- 
bean unrest in the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. But that has been carried on 
so secretly that Costa Rica’s envoy to 
Washington, Mario A. Esquivel, objected 
to the secrecy. He thought the OAS 
would get farther along if it would find a 
formula for eliminating all dictators from 
the American continent. That, however, 
would be a hotter potato, because so many 
of the states in the organization are ruled 
by dictators. 


Japan is no asset 

Critics oF U.S. plans concerning 
Japan have been asking disturbing ques- 
tions, and pointing out grave dangers. 
Certain high army officials believe Japan 
would be a liability rather than an asset, 
that she must be “written off as probably 
indefensible in event of war.” Politically 
the present government co-operates with 
the U.S. authorities, but the public is in- 
creasingly restless under continued Amer- 
ican supervision. 

Loyalties of the Japanese are toward 
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Japan and not toward the U.S. or the 
U.S. concept of freedom and democracy. 

Economically Japan is a liability, and 
will continue to be so for a long time. 
The loss of China to the Communists 
renders Japan even more of an economic 
liability and a consequent drain upon 
American resources. In any proposed 
Asian federation Japan would be looked 
upon with suspicion. 


Safer in Switzerland 

Russia was shocked to learn that her 
much-trusted Ana Pauker, all-powerful 
head of Romania and co-founder of the 
Comintern and Cominform, had been 
banking millions in Swiss banks, through 
one of her secret agents, Solvan Vitianu. 

This was uncovered when Vitianu was 
haled into court in Switzerland for extor- 
tion and espionage. Ana Pauker’s part in 
the financial proceedings came out in the 
trial. That called for more “purging,” so 
Ana was summarily ordered to come to 
Moscow to explain her reprehensible con- 
duct. The Kremlin did not condemn the 
amassing of money, or the way it was 
obtained. The sin was in depositing it 
outside Russia and beyond immediate 
Soviet control. 


Out to win friends 

ROAD RULES have just been issued for 
Chinese Communist armies now entering 
the broad belt of Moslem-inhabited ter- 
ritory that runs across China’s western 
border. Instructions are that all things 
must be done to avoid offending Moslem 
customs and prejudices. 

There are “ten commandments.” The 
chief ones are—not to mention “pig” 
before them, not to ask why they don’t 
eat pork, not to stare at Moslem religious 
ceremonies, not to make a noise or raise 
a disturbance near a Moslem group or 
ceremony, not to pour unused water back 
into a Moslem well, not to fasten propa- 
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ganda sheets or write messages on 
mosques. 

They are told how to behave if they 
are invited to Moslem homes—not to 
drink wine, smoke, eat pork, horsemeat, 
mulemeat or unblessed beef or mutton 
in the presence of the family, not to speak 
to young Moslem women, bathe in Mos- 
lem bath-houses or in their hearing to 
use any Chinese word that carries a slur. 

This delicacy of treatment is evidently 
based upon the consideration that there 
are perhaps 10 million Chinese Moslems, 
and the Communist leaders hope to 
establish autonomous Moslem govern- 
ments among them in the near future. 


Race against hunger 

EL SaLvapor is pioneering in a race to 
aid her people against hunger. The pro- 
gram adopted is the result of six years of 
work by a few American farm experts, 
and is being promoted by the native gov- 
ernment under the direction and aid of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

A well-trained native agent will be 
sent into each of El Salvador’s 14 depart- 
ments to direct and encourage the inhab- 
itants in the use of modern agricultural 
methods and machinery. Their success 
will mean a rehabilitation of the state’s 
economy, better health for her people, 
an eventual saving for U.S. taxpayers. — 

El Salvador’s problem is that of pop- 
ulation outgrowing food production un- 
der present conditions. 

Besides modern methods for farming, 
road-building is to be pressed for pur- 
poses of commercial transport and a bet- 
ter chance for quicker introduction of 
medical care. El Salvador’s population 
has increased 26 per cent during the last 
10 years in spite of an infant mortality 
rate of 60 per cent yearly and a life ex- 
pectancy rate of 32 years. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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A Little Child Shall Lead Them a picture story > 


DURING SEPTEMBER questions have been flying in Lutheran churches .. . "Who will teach the 
Juniors in Weekday Church School?" . .». “Where will we get a pianist for Beginners in Sunday 
school?" ... It is Parish Education Month. Last September Howard Bell of Southville, N. J., heard 
‘none of these questions. His children went to Sunday school, but he wasn't interested. Now he is 
assistant superintendent, and is tacking a “Parish Education Month" poster on the church door 
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TWELVE MONTHS AGO Mr. and Mrs. Bell were often irritated by the ideas their children 
brought home from Sunday school. Six-year-old Steve began insisting that they conduct family 
devotions. Finally, just to please him, the parents got the family together one evening 


MR. BELL GRUMBLED when an enlistment pro- THE BELLS WERE SURPRISED when a Nursery’ 
gram started. Patsy begged that he drive sev- Roll leader called to discuss Penny. They’ 
eral blocks out of his way to pick up a friend thought religious training started at age three: 
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THAT ADULTS ALSO NEED Christian training had never occurred to the Bells until a Home Depart- 
ment worker called to enroll Mr. Bell's mother. Poor health made Mrs. Bell a shut-in, but she became 
a member of the Sunday school anyway. Every Sunday morning she'studied the lesson provided 


SON JACK WAS REQUIRED to atiend church as part of his preparation for confirmation. The 
Bells went with him on Reformation Sunday after he had complained, “Why do | have to go to 
church when you don't?" That day they learned a lot about St. John's parish program 
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THEY HAD WONDERED what they would do 
with Penny during the service. A nursery leader 
cared for young children in the parish house 


THE TURNING POINT 


CHURCH WOULD PROBABLY MEAN LITTLE 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bell today if the Sunday school 
superintendent had not hit on an idea. He de- 
cided that parents did not know what the school 
‘was trying to accomplish. He wanted more co- 
operation from the home. To foster this he 
talked teachers into sponsoring a series of "open 
house"’ Sundays. The Bells came and were 
chagrined at their ignorance of the church's 
work. They saw that Christianity was not just 
for Sundays. Their children were being taught 
to let it strengthen and guide their entire lives. 
A week or so later the pastor ‘followed up’ by 
visiting parents who had indicated interest at 
open house. He explained that they, too, had a 
responsibility which they would enjoy fulfilling. 
The Bells were not convinced, but they were 
willing to give it a try 
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OLDER CHILDREN MET for Children of the 
Church during the service. That Sunday they 
learned about Martin Luther 


ON "OPEN HOUSE" SUNDAY Patsy was busy 
making a relief map of Palestine. Others in the 
Junior Department worked on a Palestinian house 
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STEVE TURNED INTO A WAYFARER journeying down from Jerusalem to Jericho when the Beginner 
Department acted out the parable of the Good Samaritan. The priest and Levite had already 
passed by before the Samaritan (above) bound up his wounds 


JACK WORKED the slide projector in the Sen- PASTOR CAUGHT THE BELLS at home right 
ior Department. Mr. Bell was amazed that the after dinner one evening. Perched on a kitchen 
church had produced such interesting films stool, he explained that they, too, were needed 
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RELUCTANTLY THEY AGREED to attend a leadership training course conducted under direction 
of the ULC Parish and Church School Board. Before it was, over they were ‘'sold" on the work of 
parish education. Above they receive their course cards at a public service in the parish house 


4 ame ae ala 
MRS. BELL FILLED A VACANCY in the teach- TRAINING DID NOT END with the leadership 
ing staff of the Beginner Department. Mr. Bell course. Every month at Workers' Conference 
became substitute teacher for an adult class new teaching methods were learned 
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READING "The Parish School" magazine to- © HOT WEATHER did not slow up their enthu- 
gether became a monthly habit. Above they  siasm. Mrs. Bell volunteered to teach in the 
learn about Sunday School by Mail Daily Vacation Church School 


a 
_» PART OF MR. BELL'S VACATION was spent as WHEN ST. JOHN'S STARTED an addition to 
Ee a counselor at the Lutheran youth camp. Above the parish house, Mr. Bell was named to work 
. he umpires a tight ball game with ULC Parish Board in checking plans 
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Washington 


ONE OF THE MAJOR bills awaiting ac- 
tion by the House when it returns from 
its month’s vacation is the Social Security 
Amendments bill (H.R. 6000). The pro- 
duct of long and intensive work by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, it 
proposes to expand by 11 million the cov- 
erage of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
(see LUTHERAN of Aug. 24) and to in- 
crease federal participation in state wel- 
fare programs. 


Aid to dependent children 

ONE TYPE of welfare program in which 
the states receive money from the federal 
government is aid to dependent children. 
Average monthly payments by the states 
range from $26 to $135 per family. Fed- 
eral contributions tend to equalize the 
payments, since the greatest percentage 
of aid is given to those families in the 
lowest income brackets. The new bill in- 
creases the federal share of such assist- 
ance. 

The bill also carries for the first time 
provision for aid to the mother or other 
relative caring for the dependent child, 
in case of need. A state to be eligible 
for federal assistance must submit an 
approved plan, including provision for the 
enforcement of laws against desertion. 


Old age assistance 

FEDERAL-STATE ASSISTANCE to needy 
old people is in addition to federal Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance. In 1949, 
monthly payments totaling $114 million 
were made to 2,500,000 persons over 65 
years old. The new bill boosts the federal 
share to 60 per cent or more of the total 
bill. 

Under the present plan, medical care 
for the aged is financed by cash grants to 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND WELFARE 


the patient. The new bill proposes direct 
payment to the doctor or institution giving 
the medical service. The states would be 
required to set up a state authority to es- 
tablish and maintain standards for institu- 
tions which would receive such payments. 


Aid to the blind 

IN DETERMINING the need of blind per- 
sons for aid, all their income and re- 
sources must be considered under the 
present plan. The new bill provides that 
the blind may earn up to $50 a month 
without affecting their eligibility for aid, 
if it is received in the process of training 
for remunerative employment. Considera- 
tion must be given also to the special 
expenses arising from blindness. 

The present residence requirement of 
five out of the last nine years, to be eli- 
gible for aid in a particular locality, would 
be reduced to one year of residence. Tem- 
porary approval would be given to state 
plans already operating until they would 
have a chance to meet federal require- 
ments. : 


Permanently disabled 

A FOURTH CATEGORY is added by the 
new bill to the three already operating. 
It would provide for a program of grants- 
in-aid to permanently and totally disabled 
persons who are in need. Instead of being 
on general relief, these people would be 
helped with more substantial grants, with 
federal money supplementing state funds. 

Floor consideration of the bill in the 
House is likely to set off a major con- 
troversy as to the expansion of the “wel- 
fare state” idea. It will probably pass the 
House at this session, and be well up on 
the Senate agenda at the second session. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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How Much Are Teachers Paid? 


By ANNA ENGELHARDT 


It's true that very few teachers in the church school receive 


any salary. But they have compensations which money can't buy 


ALTHOUGH I DON’T OFTEN find it nec- 
essary to disagree with my pastor, re- 
cently I did. We Sunday-school teachers 
were being installed during the church 
service. After reciting our various duties, 
he said, “For all these services which they 


_ perform, these teachers receive no re- 


muneration whatever.” 

“But that isn’t true,” I made a silent 
protest. I felt amply repaid for my efforts 
in teaching a class. Just what the special 
rewards of a Sunday-school teacher are, 
I had not considered. Now, as I thought 
about the matter, several quickly sug- 
gested themselves. 

The first is rather obvious. Almost 
every Christian will admit his need of 
more thorough knowledge of God’s 
Word. Many will confess a desire to fill 
that need through regular study. But, like 
so many other good intentions, this desire 
is assigned to that vague “some day” that 


_ never comes. 


The Sunday-school teacher studies the 


_ Bible as a matter of course, aided by 


teacher lesson book, commentary, Bible 


dictionary, and any other helps available. 
‘He knows he must prepare himself well 


in order to interpret Bible teachings and 
history -for whatever age group he 
teaches. 

Thus he is rewarded with a deeper un- 
derstanding of God’s wisdom and love 
as revealed in the Old Testament through 


_ His dealings with the Hebrew people, 


ior 


and in the New Testament through the 
life and teachings of His Son Jesus, and 
the establishment of the Christian Church. 
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BUT MORE THAN increased knowledge 
comes to him who studies God’s word 
with the purpose of teaching others. Who-- 
ever has spent a quiet hour in such oc- 
cupation surely has experienced divine 
guidance for his thoughts and a feeling of 
communion with God, similar to that 
which accompanies prayer. 

How often too and with extraordinary 
aptness the Sunday-school teacher finds 
in a Bible text or lesson illustration the 


‘ answer to some need or problem of his 


own. Wisdom for his own living is one 
of the “returns” the teacher reaps from 
his investment in time and preparation 
for the teaching of God’s word to others. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL teacher finds his 
spiritual life strengthened in another way. 
An added bond—his needs as a teacher 
and the needs of his pupils—brings -him 
regularly to the throne of grace in prayer. 
The teacher who fails to pray for his Sun- 
day-school class neglects both an oppor- 
tunity and a duty. 

Prayer on his own behalf gives the 
teacher understanding of his pupils and 
guidance in trying to supply their spir- 
itual and moral needs. It inspires a desire 
to be of real help to those he teaches, and 
develops a sincere feeling of friendliness 
and solicitude for his young charges that 
is readily recognized by the children. 

As for the prayers on. behalf of the 
children themselves, who dares to say 
how far-reaching their results may be, or 
with what tender consideration these peti- 
tions are received by the Father who 
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provides watch over His “little ones’’? 


ANOTHER REWARD of the Sunday- 
school teacher is that of watching his 
efforts bear fruit, of noticing the signs— 
faint though they sometimes may be—of 
the Word, as seed, taking root. 

He hears a pupil’s first simple confes- 
sion of faith in God as his heavenly 
Father and in Jesus Christ as his Saviour. 
He gets a question from a pupil—which 
perhaps the teacher himself cannot an- 
swer—but which indicates serious thought 
being given to spiritual matters. He 
notices the gradual but certain transfor- 
mation of a child’s character to one of 
more Christ-like attributes. Or he sees 
the dawning of the desire to serve, the 
voluntary bringing of others to Sunday 


school, the eagerness to participate in . 


some Christ-centered cause or project. 

These and other signs are evidence of 
seed beginning to grow and the promise 
of a future harvest. How pleasant it is to 
note these first indications of faith and 
understanding being awakened in the 
hearts and minds of young children. - It 
is like beholding the ever-wonderful 
miracle of nature stirring to life in early 
spring, or watching the sun dawning on 
a new day. 


ANOTHER REWARD which comes to the 
Sunday-school teacher is related to this 
one just mentioned. Often adults live in 
an adult world, without any close contact 
with children. When this happens, these 
adults are in danger of losing something 
valuable, including a fresh and enthu- 
siastic approach to life which children 
possess. 

Especially is this childlike attitude im- 
portant to Christians. Jesus set a child in 
the midst of His disciples as an example 
of true greatness, and admonished His 
followers to receive the Kingdom of God 
“as a little child.” 
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Even as he teaches them, the Sunday- 
school teacher often is himself learning 
from his pupils . . . of simplicity to be 
achieved in his own faith, of enthusiasm 
to be used in expressing that faith in 
“works,” and a heightened sense of obser- 
vation with which the better to see the 
hand of God in the world of nature and 
the affairs of men. 


THE WISE SUNDAY-SCHOOL teacher re- 
alizes the truth of the adage, “Actions 
speak louder than words.” He is well 
aware of the need to “practice what he 
teaches,” and to try to live a life expres- 
sive of Christian principles. He acknowl- 
edges with St. Paul that many things 
which are lawful are neither expedient 
nor edifying. Like the leader of a moun- 
tain-climbing expedition, he knows that 
he must ascend carefully lest one misstep 
bring disaster to those following him. 

On first reflection this may seem a dis- 
advantage to the Sunday-school teacher, 
a heavy burden of responsibility rather 
than a blessing of God. But that is not so. 
It simply means that instead of being sat- 
isfied with “second-rate” pursuits and 
standards for his life, he chooses those 
which are finest and most wholesome, and 
therefore most satisfying and rewarding. 


THERE ARE OTHER rewards that come 
to the Sunday-school teacher. He is 
helped toward the humble realization that 
he is, though in just a small way, carry- 
ing out the great commission, “Go ye... 
and teach.” He looks ahead toward the 
future results of his work—Christian 
homes and parents, Christian business and 
professional men and women, and labor 
leaders, full-time Christian servants. 
These readily may be some of the “fruits” 
of the efforts of any group of Sunday- 
school teachers. 

There also comes to the Sunday-school 
teacher the inspiration and pleasure of 
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working with other laymen and laywomen 
in planning and executing the program of 
the Sunday school. Christian fellowship 
such as this is always an aid to Christian 
growth and enriches one’s spiritual life. 
What my pastor meant, of course, when 


Church Problem in 


By OTTO H. BOSTROM 


he spoke of us teachers receiving “no 
remuneration,’ was that our services 
were performed without salary. I am 
certain that he too has learned that God 
always rewards His workers with rich 
spiritual blessings. 


Sweden 


In Sweden the Lutheran Church is not separate from the state. The close relation 


has some advantages but many dangers. Many leaders want the situation changed 


THE CHURCH OF SWEDEN is in a unique 
position of privilege and peril. Its 
churches, centuries old, are undamaged 
by the war which destroyed so many of 
the fine buildings elsewhere in Europe. 
Its people, while fully sensing their dan- 
gerous position during World War II, 
and worried about the present world sit- 
uation, have lost no sons or husbands. 
Cities were not bombed nor farms rav- 
aged. 

In this fortunate land the church holds 
a privileged position. It is recognized by 
the government as an integral and neces- 


sary part of the national life, has consider- 


able influence in the affairs of state, and 
is assured ample financial support through 
taxes and income from large invest- 
ments. 

Its pastors are secure, being govern- 
ment employees, and are entirely inde- 
pendent financially of any local difficul- 


_ ties among their parishioners. There is 


religious instruction in the public schools, 
and the parish pastor is looked upon as 
the logical leader in matters of social wel- 
fare and education. 


Dr. Bostrom, a professor at Hamma Divinity 
School, traveled in Sweden last year. 
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IN SPITE OF THESE apparent advan- 
tages, the visitor from America has a feel- 
ing that all is not well. According to a 
well-informed Swedish churchman, 20 
per cent of the pastors would welcome a 
separation of church and state. The rea- 
sons for this constitute the real peril of 
the Church of Sweden. Let me mention 
some of them. 

There is danger of the church becom- 
ing actually a part of the state. In 1946 
a new law was passed which involved a 
complete re-registration of the entire pop- 
ulation, with a new set of records in addi- 
tion to the “church books” already exist- 
ing. This work was turned over to the 
parish pastors. And although they were 
granted the right of employing special 
help for this work, they have become so 
overburdened with clerical duties that 
most of them have no time left—not to 
mention strength—for endeavors of a 
truly pastoral nature. 

The Swedish pastors, as a group, are 
very well trained academically. Their 
sermons are as a rule well prepared. But 
characteristic ‘of the Swedish worship is 
the impersonal quality that is felt both in 
the reading of the liturgy and in the 
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preaching of the sermon. There is a lack 
of close feeling between preacher and 
people. More often than not the preacher 
leaves the church without saying a word 
to any of the worshipers at the close of 
the service. The old, three-feet-thick 
stone walls—often painted a dead white 
—the cold, damp air, and the uncomfort- 
able, straight-backed wooden benches do 
not serve to welcome the worshiper. Most 
of the churches are very poorly attended. 


BECAUSE OF THE CLOSE connection 
with the state, the church is affected by 
the political winds that blow hither and 
yon. Since all citizens automatically have 
a voice in the affairs that concern the 
church, it may happen that persons who 
have no vital interest in religious matters 
nevertheless become influential in decid- 
ing questions of spiritual importance. 

On the whole, however, it must be said 
‘that there are few, if any, who appear to 
be out-and-out enemies of the church. 
They are confined to a small number of 
Communists and the group known as 
“kultur-radikala.” 

Growing out of the state-church re- 
lationship, there have appeared of late 
important problems which cause church 
leaders real concern. One of these is 
whether the religious instruction in the 
public school shall continue on a con- 
fessional basis. 

Sweden has religious freedom in the 
sense that citizens are permitted to be 
members of any other Christian com- 
munion than the Lutheran state church. 
But hitherto the state has not permitted 
its people to become Mohammedans or 


Buddhists or to join any non-Christian or 
atheistic organization. Now, together with 
the religious education question, arises 
aiso the issue of non-Christian groups. 


ANOTHER PROBLEM, which has dis- 
turbed the Danish Church also, is that of 
women in the ministry. There is a com- 
mittee, with Bishop Bohlin as chairman, 
which has been studying this matter. But 
because of the state-church relationship 
there are on the committee persons rep- 
resenting various degrees of religious in- 
terest and of different political stamp. 

It would seem that eventually state and 
church in Sweden must separate if the 
church is to remain the church. The 
seeming advantages of state “support” 
are outweighed by serious handicaps. 
When the separation is effected—whether 
soon or late—the Lutheran sister church 
in America could doubtless be of valuable 
assistance in guiding the first steps of a 
“free” church in Sweden. 

In regard to the ecumenical ideal the 
Church of Sweden stands officially favor- 
able. However, this position has not been 
tested in the open field of free competi- 
tion with other churches. The kindly dis- 
position toward the free churches— 
Methodists, Baptists—and even to the 
Roman Catholic Church in Sweden, may 
be due more to a generous spirit based on 
a feeling of security than to the warm 
feeling of interest and trust which is of 
the essence of ecumenicity. In Sweden, 
even more than in America, the grass- 
roots people are uninformed and uncon- 
cerned with the world-wide movement of 
Christians to draw into closer fellowship. 
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Man has lost his balance because he has lost his spiritual center, 


and lost the one religion which unifies life. 
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Christ is Really Present 


By JOSEPH B. MOHR 


Next Sunday the Holy Communion will be celebrated in most of our churches. 


What actually happens when we receive the bread and wine at the Lord's table? 


ANDREW WORKS HARD on his farm. 
From dawn to dusk he’s on the job. At 
night he sleeps vigorously and refresh- 
ingly. 

Andrew’s physical activities don’t leave 
him much energy for mental exertion. 
Besides, he has no inclination to theorize 
and philosophize about life. He’s a prac- 
tical man who loves the smell of freshly 
plowed earth and the sight of golden 
pumpkins in the cornfield. 

' At close of day, when Andrew is fam- 
ished, he knows that the substantial sup- 
per his wife has prepared will satisfy him. 


‘He knows little about the art of cooking, 


about vitamins, proteins, minerals and 
calories. Like all healthy persons, An- 
drew is seldom aware that he has a stom- 
ach and a digestive system. All he knows 
is that when he’s hungry and tired, a good 
dinner will make him feel all right. 


Every SUNDAY Andrew goes to church. 
Whenever possible he receives the Lord’s 
Supper. Though he attended catechetical 


_ Classes in his youth and was taught many 


things about God and the Christian way 
of life, he’s not at all acquainted with the 
theories with which theologians wrestle. 
He doesn’t know the meaning of words 
like TRANSUBSTANTIATION, CONSUBSTAN- 
TIATION, IMPANATION, SUBPANATION, OF 


‘of the phrase “IN, WITH AND UNDER” in 


connection with the Lord’s Supper. 
All Andrew knows is that when his 
spirit is famished for the living God, noth- 


Pit. Mohe-is pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 
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ing satisfies him quite so well as his recep- 
tion of the Holy Communion. For he be- 
lieves that Christ is really present in the 
sacrament, that he receives from God 
everything the love of heaven can offer 
sinful man. And he’s renewed in faith, 
strengthened in will, confident that his 
sins are forgiven, and that he’ll enjoy eter- 
nally the fellowship of God. 

To receive the benefits of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, it isn’t neces- 
sary for Andrew to know precisely how 
Christ can perform the miracle of giving 
himself in the Holy Communion. Andrew 
simply has faith and confidence in the 
almightiness of God. Like the disciples 
in the upper room long ago, Andrew 
doesn’t stop to investigate what the little 
word “is” signifies in Jesus’ declaration, 
“This is my body.” He merely believes 
that Christ offers himself alone. 


ANDREW DOESN’T KNOW that for cen- 
turies theologians have been discussing 
and dissecting the words of Christ. Some 
thinkers say that the words, “This is my 
body” must be understood literally. Oth- 
ers say they’re a figure of speech. Some 
say that in the Lord’s Supper the bread 
and the wine are the body and the blood 
of Christ, others that they only represent 
the body and the blood. Still others insist 
that neither of these views is correct. 

Though Andrew doesn’t remember all 
the details of his instruction in the cate- 
chism, he, being a Lutheran, was taught 
that in the Lord’s Supper Christ is really 
present as he promised to be—not on the 
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altar when the elements are consecrated, 
. or afterward when the service is over, but 
at the actual moment of the reception of 
the elements. At that moment, say the 
confessions of our church, the true and 
essential body and blood of Christ are 
received with or through the earthly vehi- 
cles of bread and wine. 

Commonsense tells Andrew that the 
minister isn’t a magician who changes 
the bread and the wine into the body and 
the blood of Christ, so that only these 
remain on the altar. For he can see for 
himself that bread and wine are still there. 
But he also suspects that the Lord’s Sup- 
per isn’t so devoid of all mystery that only 
the earthly elements of bread and wine 
are present at the moment of their recep- 
tion, without any real presence of Christ. 


WITH THE BREAD the real and substan- 
tial body of Christ, although it is spiritual 
and glorified, is received. The church 
teaches this. The body doesn’t merge with 
the bread to form a new substance or to 
take on the appearance of bread. The 
bread remains bread, and the body re- 
mains the body. But both the body and 
the bread are received at the same mo- 
ment. The bread is received in the nor- 
mal way, subject to everyday digestion, 
but the body is received in a supernatural 
manner. 

So Christ is really present—the same 
Christ who lived, taught, and died on 
earth, and now is glorified in heaven. He 
is really there in the Holy Communion, 
and we have fellowship with him. He 
makes himself one with us, seeking to 

_live in and through us. The very life of 
God is made available for us through the 
Holy Spirit, working through the means 
of grace. Christ thus assures the penitent 
of the forgiveness of sin, linking the sin- 
ner with the atoning cross. The soul is 
fed with living bread from heaven. 
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This is what matters most to Andrew. 
He isn’t concerned about controversies 
over the meaning of the body of Christ in 
the sacrament, for he knows that with 
God all things are possible, even though 
they can’t always be understood clearly. 
Why should Andrew be expected to walk 
to the altar with a host of theories buzzing 
through his head, when all he wants is the 
assurance of the forgiveness of sin and 
of Christ’s indwelling life? 


_ WHEN ANDREW is hungry, after hard 
work in the field, he knows that supper 
will refresh him, even though he gives no 
thought to vitamins and the process of 
digestion. So he feels that in the Lord’s 
Supper the important thing is his hunger 
and thirst for the living God, rather than 
theories about the vitamin of grace. He 
knows that salvation doesn’t come from 
eating and drinking bread and wine, but 
by the Word that accompanies the sacra- 
ment, which is laid hold of by faith. He 
knows that through faith he can reach out 
beyond visible things to reality that can’t 
be seen, touched or tasted. 

The Word of God and the faith of man 
are necessary in the Lord’s Supper. With- 
out the Word of God the bread and the 
wine are no sacrament, and without man’s 
faith there is no reception of the promises 
of Christ. 

Luther, in his sermon on the recep- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, points out that 
there must be hunger and thirst for the 
sacrament. “The greater and the more 
ardent this desire is within you, the more 
fit you will be for the sacrament.” Those 
who commune because the church has 
commanded them to, or from force of 
habit, ought not to come to the Lord’s 
Supper, added Luther. Faith is the only 
good preparation for receiving the sacra- 
ment. Who truly believes the words, 
“given and shed for you,” and desires this 
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treasure, receives worthily, declares Mar- 
tin Luther. 


For A TIME Andrew was worried. His 
neighbor had told him that nobody should 
go to the Lord’s Supper unless he was 
worthy of receiving the Communion. And 


_ by “worthy” this neighbor meant someone 


with a lot of personal goodness and clean- 
ness of life. But Andrew thought this 
over and came to the conclusion that if 
only good people can worthily receive 
Communion, the Lord’s Supper is a kind 
of exclusive spiritual exercise for a select 
few. And one Sunday, during a Com- 
munion service, these words of a hymn 
settled the matter in Andrew’s mind: 
Not worthy, Lord, to gather up the crumbs 
With trembling hand, that from Thy table fall, 
A weary, heavy-laden sinner comes 
To plead Thy promise and obey Thy call. 
Again, let’s learn something from Lu- 
ther’s large catechism; namely, that the 
Sacrament doesn’t depend upon our 
worthiness. We weren’t baptized because 
we were worthy and holy. Any person 
who hasn’t been excommunicated from 
the church should commune, no matter 
how unworthy he may feel. For that’s 
why he needs the Sacrament. He comes 
with the desire to be worthy. “They that 
be whole need not a physician, but they 
that be sick.” He who waits until he’s 
worthy will have to wait a long, long time. 
Calvin said: “Let us understand that 
this Sacrament is a medicine for the poor 
spiritual sick.” 


WHEN A PERSON hungers and _thirsts 
for the living God, he doesn’t in addition 
need a feeling of worthiness. Worthiness 
doesn’t depend on our exertions, pains, 
toil, prayers, or fasting. Those who try to 
make themselves worthy are seeking to 
effect a transaction with the Eternal, and 


‘no man can approach God’s altar in a 


bargaining spirit. 
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Even when the heart is in doubt, a man 
can go to the altar with the intention of 
turning from his doubt to the assurance 
of God’s promise. However, those who 
live in open sin and have evil intentions, 
ought not receive the Supper. If they have 
no desire to use the strength which God 
promises his children when they come to 
the Holy Communion, they are showing 
contempt for the gift God offers them. 


THOUGH NO MAN should be compelled 
to receive the Sacrament, those who for 
a long time deprive themselves of it ought 
not to be considered Christians. The more 
a man stays away from the Lord’s table, 
the harder and colder he becomes toward 
it, and finally feels no need for God’s 
grace. The Lord’s Supper wasn’t insti- 
tuted by Christ in order to give his church 
occasion to hold special services on cer- 
tain Sundays of the year. It was instituted 
because of man’s great need of God’s re- 
deeming grace. 

Reception of the Lord’s Supper only at 
Easter is by no means sufficient. The at- 
Easter-only communicants look upon the 
Communion as a kind of spring tonic, or 
dose of vitamins, effective for the rest of 
the year. No wonder, then, that spiritual 
anemia is so prevalent! 


IN ADDITION To individualizing the gen- 
eral promise of the Gospel and being a 
means of union with Christ, the Lord’s 
Supper is a Sacrament of the union of in- 
dividual Christians with one another. All 
who receive the body of Christ are united 
in one body, in faith and in service. 

The Lord’s Supper points to the past 
and to the future. It is a memorial of the 
life and death of Christ, of redemption 
completed. Through it the church experi- 
ences the timeless presence of Christ. To 
the church, and to each individual Chris- 
tian, it is the supreme life-giving blessing 
which a kind God offers his children. 
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ANTE-ALCOHOL REVIVAL MEETING 


By WALTER COWEN 


The evangelistic techniques of conversion are used by Alcoholics 


Anonymous. They are still good and effective ways of changing people 


Most oF us have heard of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. We know of the good work 
they are doing in helping heavy drinkers 
become sober, happy, and useful indi- 
viduals. But many of us may not be aware 
that the method and technique of Alco- 
holics Anonymous imitate closely the 
process of conversion which has often 
been experienced by those who become 
Christians. 

Attending one of these A.A. meetings 
I was struck by the fact that here is a 
group that is doing a work of redemption. 
Happy testimony to their release from the 
tortured life they had been living was 
given by those who have been helped. 
Their chief aim seems to be to bring to 
other alcoholics the glad experience they 
have had. 

As those who come to faith in Jesus 
Christ must first acknowledge that they 
are lost sinners and unable to save them- 
selves, so the alcoholic, to be helped, must 
first acknowledge to himself that he is an 
alcoholic, unable to help himself, and 
needing a power greater than himself. 

In the church, those who come: vol- 
untarily to the pastor for help in spiritual, 
moral, or family problems, are easiest to 
help. In the same manner those who 
honestly desire to free themselves from 
alcohol’s power respond most readily to 
the influence of A.A. 

A.A., while not connected with any 
church, nevertheless insists that all who 
seek aid are obliged to acknowledge a 


Mr. Cowen is pastor of Incarnation Church, 


Jamaica, N. Y. 
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Power greater than themselves who alone 
is able to help. 


AT AN A.A. MEETING, which is open to 
the public (there are closed meetings also 
for alcoholics only), several alcoholics 
speak of their experiences. One man says, 
“My name is Joe Doe. I am an alcoholic.” 
Then he tells his story, how he began to 
drink and why and how he felt about it. 
He explains how drinking seemed to give 
him a sense of release or power. He be- 
came more and more dependent upon 
alcohol and finally was its slave, so that 
no appeal or loyalties were powerful 
enough to deter him from its use. 

The first speaker finishes his story. An- 
other takes his place. In its testimonials 
A.A. follows the methods of the revival 
meeting, minus the trumped-up emotion. 
As it is most difficult for people to admit 
to others and to themselves that they are 
alcoholics (individuals unable to control 
their drinking) the open meeting serves 
to bring the alcoholic to the realization 
of this fact. 

As he sits and listens to the stories of 
alcoholics who “are enjoying happy 
sobriety,” the realization is forced upon 
him that the speakers’ testimony parallels 
his own experience. Thus without pres- 
sure of embarrassment he is led to face 
the truth about himself. 

When. this is accomplished the way is 
open through A.A. for blessed release. 
How similar to the Christian experience: 
1. Acknowledgment of the fact that you 
are a sinner. 2. Throwing yourself on 
God’s mercy. 3. Finding forgiveness and 
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releasé in Jesus Christ. 4. Joyfully shar- 
ing your experience with others. 


ANOTHER PHASE of the A.A. program 
is called “Moral Inventory.” Those who 
seek help and desire permanent release 
from the power of alcohol, are asked to 
take an inventory, to “confess” the real 
cause of their drinking, to make amends 
to all they have wronged, cheated, or 
abused. This is good Christian procedure. 
The final step is testimony and con- 
tinued fellowship with the group known 
as Alcoholics Anonymous. This is almost 
parallel to the membership of Christians 
in the church. A.A.s have opportunity 
to help others as they have been helped. 
Also as they attend meetings and hear 
other A.A.s tell of their experiences, they 
are warned that it is a false voice which 
says, “You're better now. You can drink 
with moderation.” Bearing witness, giv- 
ing testimony, is sound Christian practice, 
as faithful church worship fortifies one in 
Christian living. 
A.A. is a group that is doing real re- 
demptive work. Those who have been 
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“saved” have no doubt of the pit from 
which they have been pulled. They gladly 
give credit to God and A.A. They will- 
ingly give testimony and gladly spend long 
hours with any penitent alcoholic who 
honestly desires “to be saved,’ to tind 
release. 


ATTENDING AN A.A. meeting, I was 
struck by the fact that here is a group 
that is using successfully in relation to 
alcoholics the plan of salvation which is 
fundamental in Christian conversion. 
Here is an organization, religious in na- 
ture, apart from the church, which is do- 
ing a definite work of redemption. Its 
members are enthusiastic, starry-eyed. 
Wives. and husbands of alcoholics who 
have been helped spend many nights at- 
tending meetings, and joyfully tell of the 
new happiness and new home life that has 
come to them. 

Maybe Alcoholics Anonymous can 
teach the rest of us to put more soul-win- 
ning fervor in our own efforts to save 
people from some of the sins other than 
intemperate drinking. 


INTERFERENCE 
No ONE ELSE was ever asked to arrange the paraments. After all, 
she thought, it was her responsibility, since she and James had bought 
them for the church. Occasionally and unknowingly she would have the 


wrong paraments in place. 


One time the pastor was earlier than usual. Discovering they were 
wrong again, he set about to replace them with the right ones, thinking 


nothing more of it. 


After the service, lingering until others had gone, she said bluntly to 
the pastor, “I want you to leave the paraments as I put them.” 

“But,” said the pastor, “they were not the right ones, and...” 

“Right or wrong,” she flared, “that’s my business, not yours.” 


r 
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FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 


By HUGH C. ROBERTSON 


A father's example of Christian faith is often the finest gift he 


makes to his sons. Long years afterward they do not forget 


My DAD WAS A MAN with great faith 
in God. Just to observe how he trusted 
and was cared for, year after year, was 
the greatest object lesson I have ever wit- 
nessed. 

He raised four boys and at one time 
we were all without work. He himself 
was making a bare living in his law prac- 
tice. Mother was different. She was in- 
clined to worry a little when things looked 
unfavorable. “What are we coming to?” 
she asked father one day. “The boys are 
idle and you are not doing much.” 

“Don’t be discouraged,” he replied. 
“God has always taken care of us, hasn’t 
he? Why should he fail us now?” Then 
he quoted one of his favorite promises, 
the words of David where he said, “I 
have been young and now am old, yet 
have I not seen the righteous forsaken 
nor his seed begging bread” (Psalm 37: 
25k 


BUT MOTHER'S WORDS spurred him to 
action. He knew faith must be accom- 
panied by action. He was a man of great 
influence and had many friends, but he 
rarely made use of his connections. He 
sat down and wrote a letter to a man who 
was in a position to put us boys to work. 
As a result, we were all given jobs. His 
own practice soon started to pick up. 
God so prospered him that he was in the 


process of closing the largest estate he had 


ever probated, at the time of his death 
when he was nearly 80 years old. 

Dad loved God and he loved his fellow 
men. No one in distress, whom he 
deemed worthy, ever appealed to him in 
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vain for financial aid or assistance. Time 
and time again, when he was stopped by 
a tramp or beggar on the street, I have 
seen him take the time to question the 
man to learn his circumstances and 
whether he was really in need or just 
wanted money to buy a drink. 

If it developed he was worthy and in 
actual need, dad always gave him some 
money. If a pauper came into his office 
and needed legal aid, dad would work 
just as hard to help him as he would for 
his best client. 


HE WAS ALWAYS active in church work. 
His interest in helping those in distress 
impelled him to become a deacon and 
look after the less fortunate members of 
the congregation. Being skilled in matters 
of business, he was chosen for the church 
council and was on it many years. 

He liked boys and was a born teacher. 
He loved to tell them the secret of useful 


living as he had learned it. In the Sunday - 


school he taught a large class during his 
entire adult life. It was an inspiring sight 
to see row after row of clean-cut young 
men listening intently as dad, with his 
Bible open in front of him, expounded 
the lesson in his plain-spoken and prac- 
tical way. 

He rarely missed a midweek service. 
No matter what the weather or what 
other engagements were demanding his 
presence, he was always on hand to join 
with others of the faithful in an hour of 
prayer. He never let himself be deterred 
by the fact that the audience was often 
small. There were always enough present 
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to furnish the two or three necessary to 
the fulfillment of the promise of the Lord 
to be in the midst of them. 


BuT IT was in his every-day life around 
home that we boys felt the inspiration of 
his faith and saw its fulfillment. He often 
referred to the story of how God supplied 
daily manna to the children of’ Israel in 
the wilderness, and believed that God 
was still supplying the needs of his chil- 
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dren. We usually had plenty and were 
taught to recognize the source. Never a 
meal went by without his devoutly return- 
ing thanks for abundance to the Lord, 
and expressing gratitude for life, health 
and strength. 

When I consider how fortunate I was 
to have been raised in such a home, I 
thank God for making it easy for me to 
have faith because of the faith of my 
father. 


WHY MEN WANTED TO BE MINISTERS 


RECENTLY I HAD opportunity to ask 
several clergymen how they first decided 
to follow God’s call, and what made them 
drop all other matters to become min- 
isters of his Word. 

A Lutheran pastor in Brooklyn told 
me that when he was about 10 years old, 
he lost two playmates by death. He had 
played daily with these boys for years. 
When they suddenly departed, he began 


‘to wonder why his own life had been 


spared. 

Somehow, this thought remained with 
him as the years rolled along. Gradually 
he began to feel that he should use the life 
given him for some special purpose. He 
finally entered the ministry, and has 
helped many people find God. 


A BAPTIST MINISTER told me that he 
had been tremendously impressed as a 
child by the fact that his father, a hard- 
working factory-hand who labored on a 
night shift, came home from his job 
winter and summer at about eight o’clock 
in the morning. Though desperately tired, 
the father never neglected to attend serv- 
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ices every Sunday. 

The boy began to realize that church 
attendance must be something of real im- 
portance if it meant so much to his father. 
In time, the boy too saw the deep values 
in a rich religious experience, and he 
eventually chose the ministry as his life 
work. 


AN EPISCOPALIAN MINISTER told me 
that his mother had taken him into a 
beautiful cathedral when he was only five. 
He was.a sensitive child, alert to beauty, 
and was thrilled by the stained-glass win- 
dows, the music of the organ, and the 
colorful processional. “TI like to be in the 
church,” the boy told his mother. This 
love for the church remained with him. 
From as far back as he could remember, 
this man had always wanted to enter the 
ministry. 

There seems to be a lighthouse some- 
where on the shores of life that sends out 
a gleam for all mariners. Some seem to 
be especially led by the light into full- 
time service in God’s church. 

HELMER O. OLESON 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Sitters—again 


In the March 16 issue you asked for sug- 
gestions for solution of the parsonage baby- 
sitter problem. Has anyone offered sugges- 
tions? 
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Yes, two pastors’ wives have suggested 
plans. Here they are: 

(1) “I agreed with one of our good 
members to allow her early teen-age 
daughter to be our baby-sitter. The girl, 
Mildred, has young brothers and sisters, 
and is good with children, though a bit 
younger than the usual baby-sitter. She 
is glad for the recommendation our con- 


‘fidence gives her and has had numerous 


sitting jobs-as a result of it. 

“We are home missionaries and can 
afford little for such service, so we ask 
Mildred to come and remain over night. 
The next morning one of us drives her to 
school, which is some distance. We pay 
her nothing when she stays overnight. On 
occasion, however, she does not stay over, 
so we offer her pay which she sometimes 
accepts and at other times declines. We 
give her gifts on such occasions as birth- 
days and Christmas, and last summer we 
took her along with us for two weeks 
vacation by the sea in Maine. Her home 
is crowded—three rooms for six people. 
The family has had a number of mis- 
fortunes, so Mildred is delighted to have 
our guest room all to herself once in a 
while. And had we not provided for her 
vacation, she would have had none. 

“Maybe there are Mildreds in some 
other congregations.” 

(2) “When Pastor — and I were mar- 
ried we agreed that I would continue my 
church work as I had always done in my 
home church, as long as it was possible 
and it didn’t interfere with our home. 
Being in home mission work, we used our 
home for many meetings for old and 
young. .. . When our daughter was born 
and it wasn’t possible for me to attend 


meetings regularly, we invited the or- 
ganizations which I thought I should at- 
tend to meet in our house. We have con- 
tinued this practice since living in rural 
areas and find that if people feel that we 
must both be present, they are agreeable 
to meeting at the parsonage. 

“Our daughter went every place pos- 
sible in a basket or carriage when very 
small; later she was told what the meet- 
ings would be and that she would have 
to behave well. Toys and hand work 
were taken along to keep a very active 
youngster busy during the meetings. 

“A baby-sitter may not be what some 
pastors’ wives need, but rather some deep 
thought on what they want their homes, 
their marriages, and their husbands’ job 
to become. I gradually found that in 
giving time, effort, and work, I could do 
as much and more than most other 
women, if I considered my family and 
home as a part of my husband’s business. 
We have shared that business as a cor- 
poration, with God as head, the pastor his 
assistant, his wife and child as helpers 
who make a parsonage a real home.” 


Education 


Should all young people have higher 


education? 


Every young person deserves to have 
an opportunity to get the kind of educa- 
tion for which his inherited capacities 
qualify him. Some are naturally fitted 
for college, some for high school, some 
for elementary school, others for only a 
few grades, and still others are capable 
of little or no education at all. 

Special capacities, such as mechanical 
trends, and preferences also vary. And 
facilities for proper education of these 
different types of people are increasing. 
Write your state department of education 
for information on facilities in your state. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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KNOW THE BIBLE... A STUDY OF THE PSALMS 


INTRODUCING THE PSALMS 
By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Way sHOULD modern Christians find 
their richest devotional treasure in He- 
brew poems written more than 2,000 
years ago? What explains their timeless- 
ness? Basically, it is the complete honesty 
of the Psalmists. Few devotional writings 
are so wholly free from pious cant as 
theirs. 

The spiritual life does not sail at an 
even keel. “Sometimes I’m up. Some- 
times I’m down,” as the Negro spiritual 
acknowledges. Sometimes prayer is de- 
lightful and intimate fellowship with our 
loving Father. But sometimes also it 
seems a meaningless bombardment of a 
brass sky in which there seems to be no 
attentive ear. 

At times our confidence and trust in 
God are strong, but at other times they 
ebb almost away. For a time we rejoice 
in the evident providence of God that 
surrounds us, but a little later we feel 
trapped in a swamp in which we can find 
no firm footing and where our cries for 


aid go unanswered. 


BECAUSE MOST SERMONS and devo- 
tional writings shy away from that fact 
and speak to us as though we were al- 
ways on the heights of spiritual security, 
they meet only part of our need. We 
recognize only a part of ourselves in their 
words. 

But the authors of the Psalms are pas- 
sionately and daringly honest. The bitter 
emotions we feel but are ashamed to 
acknowledge, the fears that possess us but 
which we dare not put into words, and 


’ the doubts we hide from others and even 


from ourselves, are all brought into the 
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open here. As in a perfect mirror, we see 
our whole and our true self pictured. 

This was Calvin’s judgment, too: “Here 
the Holy Spirit has represented to the life 
all the griefs, sorrows, fears, doubts, 
hopes, cares, anxieties, in short, all the 
stormy emotions by which human minds 
are wont to be agitated. .. . Here the 
prophets themselves in their converse with 
God, because they lay bare all their in- 
most feelings, invite and compel every 
one of us to examine himself, that none 
of all the infirmities to which we are sub- 
ject may remain hidden. It is a rare and 
singular advantage when every secret re- 
cess is laid open and the heart purged 
from the foul plague of hypocrisy and 
brought out to light.” 


EQUALLY IMPORTANT, Of course, is the 
fact that these doubts and questionings, 
these fears and defeats are brought before 
the face of God. Hidden within ourselves 
they could only grow and finally kill. 
Exposed to the sunlight of God’s nature, 
they shrivel and die. Little wonder that 
such a Book should prove indispensable. 


_ It is not surprising that it can ignore the 


great changes time has brought, changes 
that Sometimes obscure details of these 
poems though they cannot dim their es- 
sential glory. 

Our English poetry depends largely on 
meter and rhyme and only the most skill- 
ful translator can transpose these into - 
another language. Hebrew poetry, how- 
ever, uses neither of these. Instead its 
chief characteristic is balance between the 
parts of a sentence, and this is scarcely 
affected by translation. Most frequently 
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the second clause merely restates, in 
slightly different form, what has already 
been said: “Thou hast set our iniquities 
before thee: our secret sins in the light 
of thy countenance” (90:8). 

Or the second may add something to 
the first assertion: “God is the judge: he 
putteth down one, and setteth up an- 
other” (75:7). This may lead to a cli- 
max: “Give unto the Lord, O ye mighty: 
give unto the Lord glory and strength.” 
WERIBIE 


At other times the second part stands in . 


a sort of contrast to the first: “The Lord 
knoweth the way of the righteous; but the 
way of the ungodly shall perish” (1:6). 


Our Lutheran custom of separating psalm 


verses in the middle for responsive read- 
ing is the method most adapted to bring 
out this structure and so the thought of 
the psalms. 


MONOTONY IS AVOIDED by a variety of 
combinations of these basic patterns. 
Psalm 7:7 thus consists of two doubles, 
each repeating a thought, but with the 
second pair fuller and more complete: 
“Arise, O Lord; save me, O my God: for 
Thou hast smitten all mine enemies upon 
the cheek bone; thou hast broken the 
teeth of the ungodly.” 

In 37:35-36 we have two identical 
couplets that stand in contrast to each 
other: “I have seen the wicked in great 
power: and spreading himself like a green 
bay tree. Yet he passed away, and, lo, 
he was not: yea, I sought him, but he 
could not be found.” 

Somewhat artificial is the acrostic or 
alphabet psalm, of which 119 is the out- 
standing example. In this psalm every 
verse in each of the 22 sections begins 
with the same letter, going from Aleph 
to Tau (“A to Z” in our alphabet). The 
same structure is used in all chapters of 
Lamentations (in the third chapter three 
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verses each begin with the same letter). 


Tus “Book OF PRAISES,” as the He- 
brews called it, formed part of the “Writ- 
ings,” the third and last section of the 
Jewish Scriptures (first stood “The Law” 
and “The Prophets”). From the later 
Greek version comes our name “Psalms” 
which means “a poem sung to instru- 
mental music.” 

Following the pattern of the Five Books 
of Moses, the Psalter was divided by its 
editors into five “books”: 1-41, 42-72, 
73-89, 90-106, 107-150. The first four 
end with a brief doxology, the collection 
ends with a group of praise-psalms. 

The first three books contain most of 
the Psalms that are ascribed to David. 
The ancient titles (printed in italics or 
finer print in our English Bibles) that 
indicate authorship, the historical occa- 
sion and the musical setting are generally 
limited to these earliest collections. It is 
interesting to notice the fact that the edi- 
tors did not eliminate duplications. Ex- 
cept for the name used for God (“Elo- 
him,” the general Semetic name for deity, 
and “Jahweh,” the specific name revealed 
to Moses, Exodus 6:3) there is no dif- 
ference between Psalms 14 and 53, 40: 
13-17 and 70. Psalms 57:7-11 and 60: 
5-12 are found again in 108. 


A MYSTERIOUS WORD that occurs fre- 
quently in the Psalms is “selah.” Its 
meaning is still uncertain. The Greek 
version of the second century B.c., trans- 
lates “‘selah” with “diapsalma” (a musical 
interlude). This possibly fits best the 
usage of the word in the psalms. It seems 
to be used where there is a sharp break 
in meaning (compare Ps. 3) and could 
be a sign to the musicians to fill the break 
with appropriate incidental music that 
would suggest the change in mood. The 
word should therefore be omitted from 
any public reading of the psalms. 
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High Price to Pay 


The Cost of Discipleship. By Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer. Macmillan. 200 pages. $2.50. 

When Allied armies pushed across Ger- 
many early in April 1945 they reached the 
Flossenburg concentration camp just a few 
days too late to save the life of Dietrich 


‘ Bonhoeffer. He had been one of post-World 


War I Germany’s brilliant theologians and 
Christian leaders. (At 24 he became lecturer 
in systematic theology at the University of 
Berlin.) Earlier than many, Bonhoeffer per- 
ceived the character of Naziism, became a 
leader in the Confessional Church move- 
ment, turned his back on freedom abroad 
at the outbreak of the war, and chose the 
costly road of resistance within wartime 
Germany. The last two years of his life 
were spent in concentration camps where 
he was finally executed. 

This present volume is a translation of 
his Nachfolge first published in 1937 and 
now gaining new significance through its 
author’s martyrdom. Fundamentally the 
book is a protest against what Bonhoeffer 
calls “cheap grace,” that is, grace as a doc- 
trine, a principle, a truth but grace without 
discipleship. Real grace is costly because it 
bids a man come and follow Jesus Christ. 

Most of The Cost of Discipleship is a com- 
mentary on New Testament passages; half 
of it deals with the Sermon on the Mount. 
The book abounds in penetrating insights 
for those who will read carefully. For ex- 
ample, Bonhoeffer suggests that in Matthew 
7:13-23 Jesus outlines the separation or di- 
vision between his followers and the world 
(13-14), between true Christians and false 
(15-20), between confession and following 
(21), and between demonic faith and true 


faith (22-23). 


The Cost of Discipleship is a call to a 
living, active Christianity. “The life of dis- 
cipleship is not the hero-worship we would 
pay to a good master, but obedience to the 
Son of God.” As Bonhoeffer discovered in 
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his own experience: “When Christ calls a 
man, he bids him come and die.” 
Columbia, Pa. REGINALD W. DEITZ 


Time to Retreat 


Time to Spare. By Douglas Y. Steere. Harper. 
187 pages. $2. 

The world of retreats and private devo- 
tions is likely to be all too strange to the 
busy pastor and busier laymen of our day. 
Fortunately for us, it was not always so. 
The writer of this exceedingly inspiring book 
is something of a lone voice in his call for 
“time to spare” for silence and meditation, 
but as he draws upon the saints of another 
day, he proves the point that there were 
people once who took time to listen to God 
and write down what they heard him say. 

This is a “practical manual for retreats, 
containing talks, readings, and general in- 
structions for the three-day spiritual re- 
treat.” The title of course is from Thomas a 
Kempis who in his Imitation of Christ said, 
“Blessed are those who are glad to have time 
to spare for God.” 

To retreat while the army catches its 
breath, heals its wounds, builds its morale 
and assimilates new re-enforcements has al- 
ways been good military practice. Among 
Christians, none would argue that it would 
not benefit the army of Christ to do these 
things and to listen to “orders from higher 
up” once again. However, the subject is 
greeted all too often with apathy and un- 
concern. That this is true can quickly be 
gathered from a brief survey of this au- 
thor’s resources and materials for the pro- 
posed retreat he offers. The early church 
fathers are common “property” among the 
denominations. But where are the Lutheran 
bits of inspiration for such a retreat? We 
shall not labor the point, but in passing, 
thank God for the inspiring things of the 
Quakers, the Anglicans, and some of our 
Roman friends. 

As to the “technique” of private devotions 
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and retreat periods, the author’s ideas appeal 
to us without reservation. As a basis for 
work and planning, we have not seen a better 
handling of the subject. 

St. Paul, Minn. CLARENCE B. LUND 


Home Missions 


Missions at the Grass Roots. By William P. 
Shriver. Friendship Press. 170 pages. $1. 

“To bring to each church an awareness of 
social and spiritual need in the community 


and to mobilize the resources of the churches 


in the local community to meet that need is 
what is meant by Missions at the Grass 
Roots.” It was written for the layman as 
well as the pastor and is designed as a study 
book for all those interested in making their 
church an effective force in the community. 
It is meant for the city church, the rural 
church, and the “church on the margin.” 

This book gives a survey of American 
home missions from the days of the frontier 
and the circuit rider to the postwar world. 
It takes stock of the resources of the local 
churches and what they are doing with them. 
Then it looks into the problems of youth and 
old age, and offers practical remedies that 
have proved successful. 

The closing section gives particularized 
procedures for conducting discussion groups 
with the expectation that some definite 
course of action will follow. It should prove 
profitable for study in church organizations 
or especially for the inner mission commit- 
tee of the congregation. Isolated churches 
without access to organized social .mission 
agencies should find it particularly helpful. 

William P. Shriver, the author, is well 
qualified to give suggestions on the church’s 
part in community betterment, as he has de- 
voted his entire ministry to home missions. 
His first project was the founding of a Pres- 
byterian church in the apartment-house area 
north of Central Park, New York. Then he 
was secretary of the Dept. of Immigration 
of the Board of Home Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A., for 30 years. He 
was also the first executive of the Presby- 
terian Board of Church Extension of the 
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Bay Region in San Francisco. He also 
worked in the iron-mining ranges of the 
northwest, the coal-mining regions of West 
Virginia, and among the silk workers in 
Passaic. He has served as chairman of the 
Committee on City and New Americans of 
the Home Missions Council, and as a mem- 
ber of the Migrant Work Committee. 
Tucson, Ariz. Tirus R. SCHOLL 


Mystics Find Reality 


Introduction to Comparative Mysticism. By 
Jacques de Marquette. Philosophical Library. 
229 pages. $2.50. 

In this volume are eight lectures de- 
livered both at the Lowell Institute at Boston 
and before the Philosophical Forum at the 
University of Southern California. Mysticism 
as found, in Hinduism, in’ Buddhism, in 
Christianity where its sources are both Greek 
and Hebrew, and in Islam as developed by 
the Sufis is discussed. : 

The lectures emphasize the elements com- 
mon to all of these. It is in fact just because 
of such common elements among mystics, 
East and West, of earlier and later times, 
that evidence is seen that mysticism deals 
with the real and not the illusory. Thus 
Whitehead is quoted: “If there actually 
exists a Reality which everlasting JS above 
the universal process of historical becom- 
ing, and if there exists in man a faculty to 
achieve consciousness of this everlasting 
reality, the data of this consciousness should 
assume a general uniformity all through the 
ages.” This standpoint is directly opposed 
to that view of the Totally Other which has 
no use for mysticism. 

As would be expected, the lectures are not 
easy reading. One may question the con- 
tention that Buddhism originally was not 
atheistic. Regarding the Christian form of 
it, what is most vital is not what it has in 
common with the pantheism of the Orient 
but what is distinctive of it—the mysticism 
of St. John; “As thou, Father, art in me and 
I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” 
It is not union in essence, but union in love. 

Gettysburg, Pa. JOHN ABERLY 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Air is conditioned in Texas 


Sir: 

On Aug. 3 you state that “only two Prot- 
estant air-conditioned churches have been 
reported.” Probably by now you have had 
reports from other parts of the country en- 
larging this number considerably. I want to 
put in a plug for the beautiful air-con- 
ditioned St. John’s Lutheran Church of San 
Antonio, Texas. 

On a recent Sunday evening, six National 
Lutheran Council chaplains of the Army, Air 
Force, and Reserve in the San Antonio area 
held a vesper service in this magnificent 
church. LUTHER W. EVANS, 

Houston, Tex. Chaplain (Lt. Col.), USA 


Sir: 

I know that you will want to be brought 
up-to-date concerning churches that are air- 
conditioned. 

In the Aug. 3 LUTHERAN you spoke of 
only two Protestant air-conditioned churches 
that have been reported, both Baptist. I 
have the pleasure of informing you that the 
First English Lutheran Church, Austin, Tex., 
has been air-conditioned from the time of its 
construction in 1939. 

About a year ago St. Mark’s Church, 
Cuero, was air-conditioned. Our new Grace 
Church, in Houston, just recently dedicated, 
is also air-conditioned. I understand that 
more are to follow. Our system here in 
Austin is not simply an air-cooling system 
but a bona fide Westinghouse air-condition- 
ing system. It surely is a pleasure to be able 
to worship in a 74-degree temperature on 
Sunday mornings in mid-summer in Texas 
when the temperature outside is 94 or 104. 

By the way, we were in several of our 


_ large ULCA churches in the East this past 


summer during the heat wave, and we won- 

dered why the good brethren of those 

wealthy churches preferred to swelter. 
Austin, Texas Lewis P. SPEAKER 
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Why not? 


Sir: 

I notice in THE LUTHERAN that bits of 
news regarding the Luther League, Women’s 
Missionary Society, and Brotherhood are 
scattered throughout the magazine, in “News 
of the States,” “Persons,” “Campus,” “Oc- 
casions.” Why not have a page or a column 
devoted each week, or every other week, or 
month, to each of these auxiliaries of the 
church, rather than sandwiching news re- 
garding them in among other features? 

Members of the church’s auxiliaries will 
be interested to know what’s going on in 
the national organization and elsewhere in 
the church. A correspondent could be ap- 
pointed in each synodical organization of the 
Luther League, WMS, whose duty would be 
to keep the magazine informed of events in 
their synod. FRANKLYN Morris 

Louisville, Ky. 


THE LUTHERAN is eager to carry all the news 
of the Brotherhood, Luther League, and 
Women’s Missionary Society. It is proposed 
that 16 pages each month be given to each 
of them. However, these organizations still 
prefer to publish their own independent 
magazines each month. It would be a need- 
less duplication to devote extensive space to 
their local activities in THE LUTHERAN when 
they do this regularly in their own period- 
icals. 


Wanted: an organ 


SIR: 

St. Peter’s Lutheran Church by the sea, in 
San Diego, which is a mission of recent or- 
ganization, turns to the readers of THE 
LUTHERAN with an urgent appeal for aid. 
This congregation has a tiny chapel which 
must serve all purposes—church school, va- 
cation Bible school, and all organizations 
as well as it can. Could we find somewhere 
a congregation or person who has a chapel 
organ of some kind not in use? We have only 
a piano. VLAD P. BENKO 

San Diego, Calif. 
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PERSONS 


York GAZETTE Photo 


LUTHERAN SUCCESS STORY 


. elbows make a difference 


Lutheran Gi 

Residents of York and 
Adams counties in Pennsyl- 
vania have been watching 
with interest the progress of 
a young New Oxford ex- 
GI, Burnell Wagner, in re- 
adjusting to civilian life. 

Young Wagner, a member 
of St. Paul’s Church, Han- 
over, is currently studying 
accounting and business ad- 
ministration at a York busi- 
ness school. He’s an un- 
usual student, since he lost 
both hands—one arm above 
the wrist, the other above 
the elbow—in the explosion 
of a 20-mm_ shell near 
Worms, Germany, in World 
War II. He was serving with 
the 4th Armored Division. 

Back in the United States, 
he has adapted himself with 
two mechanical hands. Un- 
like Harold Russell, of 
Hollywood “Best Years of 
Our Lives” fame, whom 
Burnell admires, young 
Wagner does not have the 
advantage of two elbows. 
It makes a difference in the 
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maneuvering ability of his 
mechanical hands. 


Akron Publicity 

This summer, members of 
Trinity Church, Akron, O., 
saw familiar faces on the 
first page of the rotomaga- 
zine of the Akron Beacon 
Journal. A BJ reporter and 
photographer had visited the 
congregation’s Children’s 
Church, then produced a 
picture page of its activities. 

“Trinity Church,” said the 
captions, “has solved the 
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TRINITY CHILDREN PROCESS 


age-old problem of what to 
do. with youngsters who 
squirm during the services. 
It has given them a church 
and a service of their own. 
With their. own junior choir, 
staff of ushers, treasurer and 
even their own altar com- 
mittee, they go to service 
every Sunday in the social 
hall while their parents at- 
tend upstairs in the nave.” 

Beacon Journal photos 
are reproduced below as well 
as pages’ 42 and 44. 


"No Different...” 

A Lutheran clergyman 
from Macon, Ga., held serv- 
ices for a new mission re- 
cently. Site for the occasion 
was a former night club. 

“It was no different than 
anywhere else,” said Pastor 
H. D. Kleckley, of Re- 
deemer Church, Macon, who 
is trying to establish, in co- 
operation with the ULCA 
Board of American Mis- 
sions, a new congregation in 
South Macon. 

Pushing back the tables, 
and using a curtain to hide 


te 


+ + NO more squirming 
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the one-time bar, members 
sang hymns with gusto and 
listened attentively to Pas- 
tor Kleckley’s sermon. What 
had been a bandstand had 
been converted into an altar. 

“The building has nothing 
to do with it,” said the pas- 
tor to newspaper reporters. 
“Christian services can be 
held anywhere!” He ex- 
plained that use of the build- 
ing is only temporary. 


Holmquist Resigns 
The Rev. George Holm- 
quist, pastor of Faith 


Church, Walters, Minn., has 
resigned to accept a call to 
become a field missionary 
for the Board of American 


ta Missions. 


He has been a member of 
the Regional Home Missions 
Council of Sioux Falls, S. D., 
and was responsible for 
starting a new congregation 
at Hurley, S. D., recently. 
His first assignment will be- 
gin Oct. 1 in Salem, Ore. 


Editor Retires 
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theran, 


After 18 years of service 
as editor of the Women’s 
Missionary Society section of 
the Rocky Mountain Lu- 
Mrs. Oliver F. 
Weaver, wife of Dr. Oliver 
F. Weaver, LUTHERAN cor- 
respondent for that area, has 
resigned. 

The first and only editor 
of the page since its incep- 
tion over 18 years ago, Mrs. 
Weaver, said her successor, 
“has always adhered to the 
aim and purpose of the pa- 
per... to bring to members 
news of departments and 
general work of the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society.” 


me 
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Briefly Speaking 


The small girls were discussing with their Tabitha 
Home (Lincoln, Nebr.) housemother the events of 
the day. A lull in conversation found one little girl 
gazing fondly into the woman's face. "You're as 


good as God!" 
There was a period of silence broken only by the 


she exclaimed in a half-whisper. 


housemother's quiet "God is very good; no one is 
jn 


quite as good as He! 


Finding its shelves temporarily out-of-stock of 
Bonhoffer’s Cost of Discipleship, the United Lutheran 
Publication House referred two recent orders for the 
volume to the New York publishers. {n due time, 
two neatly bound copies arrived at their respective 
Staten Island and Germantown destinations. Un- 
wrapped, each was discovered to have an attractive 
cover imprinted Cost of Discipleship binding together 
hundreds of pages of a mystery thriller Case of the 
Platinum Blonde. 


Pastor Albert W. Lotz, of St. Peter's Church, 
Kitchener, Ont., recently told his congregation, "'l 
was teaching a primary class in Baltimore one after- 
noon, used the story of ‘The Good Samaritan’ to 
stress the importance of being kind to people. In 
reviewing the lesson later, the class was asked who 
it was that had helped the wounded man. One 
little girl replied quickly ‘The Good American 
man!" 


Philadelphians thought some sort of record had 
been set in 1948 when a major department store dis- 
played Christmas merchandise on the last day of Octo- 
ber. Window dressers were outdoing themselves in 
1949, it seemed: a display of Christmas cards filled 
a 13th Street window on Sept. 6! 


When a home missionary takes an afternoon off 
to work on the parsonage back yard, he usually ex- 
pects to do his work alone. But when Pastor Richard 
L. Smith of St. Mark's Church, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
went to pull out a half acre of weeds, he was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of Missionary Superin- 
tendent E. Clyde Xander. The interruption was 
short-lived, however, as Dr. Xander lent his energies 
to the task. Four hours later, the yard was spic and 
span, the visit of a superintendent to a pastor had 
come to a successful close. 


| 
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CAMPUS 


Syre’s Return 
The Rev. Richard R. Syre, 


professor of Biblical The- 
ology at Central Seminary 
in Fremont, Nebr., has re- 
turned home after three 
months of observation and 
study in Germany and Aus- 
tria. 

Chief problems in Ger- 
many are still those of eco- 
nomics and morale, not po- 
litical, thinks Professor Syre, 
despite the continuing dif- 
ficulties in establishing the 
new German state. 

Germany is hungry, still 
crowded, and lacking what 
most Americans consider 
normal essentials of living, 
Pastor Syre says. “It is the 
expellees and refugees who 
are aggravating these condi- 
tions and are right now Ger- 
many’s biggest headache, an 
ailment which constantly is 
growing worse with no relief 
in sight!” 


New Assistant 
Miss Jean Gringle, Uni- 


versity of Michigan grad- 
uate and Danforth Fellow at 
Missouri University last 
year, has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary for the 
Eastern Region of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council’s 
Division of Student Service. 
She succeeds Mrs. Vivian 
Wickey Otto. 

Jean assumed her duties 
behind a desk on the seventh 
floor of the United Lutheran 
Publication House, head- 
quarters for the eastern re- 
gion. Following conferences 
with Secretary Oswald EI- 
bert on planning her itiner- 
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ary, she will do considerable 
field work. 

A native of Michigan, 
Jean was graduated from 
U. of M. in 1948. During her 
student days, she was pres- 


JEAN GRINGLE 
. . - Philly from Detroit 


ident of her sorority, Alpha 
Delta Pi, as such was a 
member of the university’s 
Pan Hellenic Council. She 
served as president of the 
LSA at Ann Arbor, was also 
head of the Inter-Guild 
Council, an organization of 
10 Protestant groups on the 
campus. 

As a Danforth Fellow last 
year, she spent her time on 
the Columbia, Mo., campus, 
studying religious student 
work. 


Hartwick Graduation 
Thirty-three students at 


Hartwick College received 
coveted diplomas at sum- 
mer commencement exer- 
cises on the Oneonta cam- 
pus Sept. 2. James Dooley, 


chief of vocational rehabili- 
tation and education for the 
Veterans Administration, 
was speaker. 

Eight of the graduates re- 
ceived Bachelor of Arts de- 
grees, the other 25 Bachelor 
of Science. Nine of the BS 
degree recipients were nurses 
who had completed their 
four-year course with a ma- 
jor in nursing. Three others 
received the three-year di- 
ploma in that subject. 


School of Missions 

Mrs. Virgil Sease and Mrs. 
G. Morris Smith of the Edu- 
cational Department of the 
Women’s Missionary Society 
were on the faculty of the 
Geneva Summer School of 
Missions last month. 

Mrs. Sease conducted a 
one-hour course on methods, 


“How-Do-It,” and a one- 
hour course on “Christian 
Imperatives Today.” Mrs. 


Smith had a two-hour course 
for young people on Japan. 
Both were available for 
group and individual confer- 
ences. 

Marjorie Miller, 
mont, Pa., ULCA missionary 
under assignment, was also 
in attendance. She _ will 
serve as a foreign missionary 
after she completes her 
training. 

The Geneva School, inter- 
denominational, is held 
yearly at Conference Point, 
Williams Bay, Wis., with 
classes for all age groups. 
Registration totaled over 
500, of whom 300 were reg- 
istered for the entire week. 
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Gettysburg Summer 


Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, 
Gettysburg College pres- 
ident, awarded Bachelor of 
Arts degrees to 41 graduates 
at summer session com- 


' mencement exercises Sept. 3. 


The graduates hailed from 
six states, the majority com- 


' ing from Pennsylvania and 


New Jersey. 


Wagner's Start 

When the upperclassmen 
climbed the familiar hill to 
Wagner College Sept. 12 in 
order to register for classes 
fall activities came into full 
swing. Two days later new 
students began arriving on 
campus for an orientation 
program. Actual classwork 
began Sept. 19. 

Members of the football 
squad had been on the cam- 
pus since Sept. 1, engaging 
in two practice sessions daily 
under Coach Jim Lee 
Howell. During registration 
week, 60 aspirants to the 


_Wagner College band re- 


ported to Dr. Sigvart Steen 
and practiced daily so as to 
be ready to appear for Wag- 
ner’s opening football game 
against Moravian on Sept. 
24. 

The program for orienta- 
tion opened with a chapel 
service and a talk by Pres- 
ident Walter C. Langsam. 
Other talks, receptions, a 
picnic and a tea, as well as 
a bus tour of historical 
points on Staten Island, 
made up the rest of program. 

A special feature of the 
Opening Convocation on 
Sept. 19 was the dedication 


of the new Music Building, 
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recently converted Ward Es- 
tate home. The estate had 
been purchased by the col- 
lege in the spring, and work 
had been underway through- 
out the summer. 


Student Personnel 

Enlarging its student per- 
sonnel program, Wittenberg 
College has appointed Dr. 
Gerald Saddlemire, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., to the newly 
created position of director 
of counseling. Dr. Saddle- 
mire is also teaching two 
courses in psychology, one 
of them “Principles of Guid- 
ance” added especially for 
prospective YMCA and so- 
cial agency workers. 

Centered under John N. 
Stauffer, dean of. students, 
Wittenberg’s student per- 


sonnel program has for some 


DOCTOR SADDLEMIRE 
... Wittenberg Counsel 


time included admissions, 
housing, social programs, 
health services, extra-cur- 


ricular activities, student aid 
and placement. As director 
of counseling, Dr. Saddle- 


mire will supplement the 
work of faculty advisers by 
counseling in relation to 
educational plans and voca- 
tional objectives. 

Graduated from the New 
York State College for 
Teachers at Albany, he 
taught at Margaretville, 
IN: | -Ys,... before:” the® ‘war, 
served in the navy from 
1942 to 1946, and received 
his master of arts and doc- 
tor of education degrees 
from Columbia University 
in 1947 and 1949, respec- 
tively. 


Wittenberg Women 

Wittenberg College on 
Sept. 4 noted quietly the 
75th anniversary of the ad- 
mission of women to the 
college. With the college 
concentrating on plans for 
the inauguration of Dr. Clar- 
ence C. Stoughton as _ its 
eighth president Oct. 21, of- 
ficial observance of the dia- 
mond jubilee of coeducation 
has been postponed until 
commencement, 1950. 

College records show that 
12 girls, all from Springfield, 
were Wittenberg’s first co- 
eds. One of these, Miss 
Alice Geiger, became the in- 
stitution’s first woman grad- 
uate in 1879. She taught 
school for several years, 
then joined the editorial de- 
partment of the Farm News, 
published in Springfield. 

In recent years women 
have made up about 35 per 
cent of Wittenberg’s total 
enrollment. The largest 
number of women grad- 
uated in any one year was 
103 in 1930. 
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WELFARE 


WOODBURY'S PUTNINS 


. more were coming 


Dynamic Pioneers 

With those words, mem- 
bers of St. John’s Church, 
Woodbury, N. J., speak of 
the first family of displaced 
persons to arrive in the con- 
gregation. Numbering only 
86 communing members, St. 
John’s and Pastor Ralph R. 
Hellerich have made appli- 
cation for five additional 
DPs. 

The initial arrivals are a 
Latvian family, the Putnins 
(left to right, see cut): 
Benita; her father, Karlis; 
her mother, Antonia; and 
sister, Dace. With them is 
Pastor Hellerich. 

Mr. Putnins, a farmer, 
speaks Russian and German 
in addition to his native 
tongue. His daughters speak 
the same languages he does, 
have added English in 
European schools. 

Just before leaving the 
German DP camp en route 
to North America, the Put- 
nins learned that all of their 
relatives who had stayed in 
Latvia when they left, had 
been sent to Siberia. 


Bellefontaine DPs 
The second family of Dis- 
placed Persons recently ar- 
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rived at First Church, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio—the Grotuss 
family, formerly of Riga, 
Latvia. 

Mr. Grotuss was a phar- 
macist in Latvia and also 
served as a lifeguard on the 
Baltic seashore during his 
student days. Both he and 
Mrs. Grotuss speak excellent 
English. 

They are currently work- 
ing on the farm of James 
Reames, member of First 
Church, who secured his 
new helpers through Pastor 
O. A. Peters and the Lu- 
theran World Federation. 

Prior to the arrival of the 
Grotusses, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfreds Tennisons, also from 
Riga, had come to live with 
another member of First 
Church, Herbert Buchen- 
roth. 

The Grotuss family has 
two children—Petris (six) 
and Jana (two). The Ten- 
nisons have three children, 
one boy still a war prisoner 
of the Russians in Siberia. 


New Name 
Increasingly, the name 


New Americans, or New 
Canadians, is displacing DP, 
or Displaced Persons. 


Chaplain Service 

Protestant pastors of the 
Shenango Valley in Penn- 
sylvania are currently serv- 
ing as volunteer chaplains 
for the Buhl Hospital in 
Sharon. 

Starting out with 18 pas- 
tors, the plan promoted by 
Pastor Arthur H. Blank, of 
St. Paul’s Church, Farrell, 
now has 32 assisting. Pastor 
Blank is dean. 

Each pastor serves one 
week, during which time he 
is subject to call any hour 
of the day or night. Orig- 
inally, the plan called for 
services two hours on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. Response was so grat- 
ifying, however, that the 
larger overall plan was ef- 
fected. Now, a chaplain is 
on duty every day except 
Sunday, averages from 30 to 
50 calls every 24 hours. 

A room has been pro- 
vided by the hospital staff 
where consultation and fam- 
ily counseling may be of- 
fered to relatives of the pa- 
tients. A complete record of 
all calls is maintained; they 
are frequently checked by 
doctors and nurses. 

Pastor Blank and his as- 
sociates look for the time 
when all hospitals will have 
full-time chaplains. The ex- 
perience at Buhl Hospital 
has indicated to doctors and 
administrators that the serv- 
ice is a morale booster for 
the patients. Few patients 
have refused the services of 
the chaplains since the plan 
originated May 1. 
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New Parish Hall 

It won’t be long before 
members of Grace Church, 
Stoystown, Pa., are using 


their brand-new parish edu- 


cation building. 

Since groundbreaking late 
in June, the $20,000 struc- 
ture has been growing by 
leaps and bounds. The cor- 
nerstone was laid in mid- 
August and debt-free ded- 
ication was planned for 
sometime in October. 

The building will adjoin 
the present church, will con- 
tain eight classrooms and a 
large central meeting room 
equipped with a stage. The 
basement will be used largely 
for recreation, study and 
general fellowship. There is 
also a modern kitchen. 

Shown (see cut below) is 
Pastor John D. Foerster dur- 
ing the August cornerstone 
laying. 


$77,000 Church 
An over-capacity congre- 
gation attended the dedica- 


KEYS FOR THE KINGDOM 


OCCASIONS 


. .. for use in Buffalo 


tion services for St. Mark’s 
new church in Buffalo, 
N. Y., last month. 

Pastor Donald R. Pich- 
aske received the keys of the 
new building from Building 
Committee Chairman Don- 
ald A. Lingel (see cut above) 
as Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, 
president of the New York 
Synod, and Synodical Super- 
intendent of Home Missions 
Eugene Kreider looked on. 

Dr. Knubel performed the 
act of dedication; Pastor 
Kreider preached the final 
sermon in the old structure, 
assisted in the dedication. 
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STOYSTOWN (PA.) CORNERSTONE 
... over $20,000 would be spent 


Following the reception of 
the keys, Pastor Pichaske led 
church councilmen, visiting 
clergymen, congregation and 
friends into the sanctuary. 

Ground was broken for 
the new building on Refor- 
mation Day last year. Of 
modified Colonial design, the 
church will seat 225 persons, 
will provide Sunday school 
and parish facilities in an 
extended wing. 

Total cost of the project 
was $77,000. 


Organ Dedication 

The organ and chimes of 
Our Saviour’s Church, Had- 
donfield, N. J., were ded- 
icated Sept. 18. 

Principal speaker was Dr. 
George R. Seltzer, professor 
of liturgics and church archi- 
tecture at the Philadelphia 
Seminary and a member of 
the Common Service Book 
committee of the United Lu- 
theran Church. 

A recital was presented 
by Dr. Ralph Lewars, or- 
ganist at Philadelphia’s Holy 
Communion Church, a 
member of the committee on 
church music of the ULCA. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


CALIFORNIA 


Beasom, Knudsen Plane to Hawaii 


Los ANGELES—By plane the California 
Synod’s president, Dr. James P. Beasom, hess 
accompanied Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen of the 
Board of American Missions to the Islands 
of the Sea. While the work in the Hawaiian 
Islands has suffered much because of the 
strike, the march of progress is in evidence. 
The church in Honolulu is soon to relocate. 
This move will accelerate the work that is 
being carried on by Pastor H. Edward 
Hamme. Plans are already under way for 
the erection of a new church. 

GREAT ACTIVITY is in evidence in the new 
mission field at Kaimuki in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. The Rev. Everett J. Jensen is the 
moving force in the new development. 

A large and helpful vacation church 


wats 
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Pastor Albert Buhl, associate pastor at Trinity 
Church, Akron, O., greets Jackie Schultz follow- 
ing Children's Church services. (See Persons) 
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school was held at Pearl Harbor, under 
direction of Pastor Jensen. 

THE CHURCH at Lihue is being remodeled 
and redecorated; the congregation is con- 
templating purchase of a parsonage. 

VACATION pDAys were filled with activity 
within the bounds of synod. Four congrega- 
tions were successful in their financial drives: 
Grace Church, Culver City; Church of the 
Foothills; St. Paul’s Church, East Los 
Angeles; Lakewood Church, Long Beach. 

Grace Cuyurcu, Alhambra, is beginning 
to build an educational unit. Sr. JoHN’s 
CuurRcH, Sacramento, is remodeling and re- 
decorating its large brick building. 

DEDICATION of a second edifice within a 
quarter of a century recently took place at 
St. Luke’s Church, Huntington Park. Dr. 
Herbert J. Weaver, pastor emeritus, and 
Pastor Charles P. Smith were in charge. 
President Beasom performed the dedication. 

New church buildings in process of erec- 
tion are First Church, San Francisco; Alta- 
dena Church, Altadena; St. Peter’s Church, 
San Diego; and St. Paul’s Church, Vallejo. 

Tue CALIFORNIA Lutheran Home for the 
Aged has just completed three duplex cot- 
tages at a cost of $30,000. Mrs. Genevieve 
Lyon has been selected by the Board of 
Directors as the acting superintendent. 

With the current year two-thirds gone 
there is every indication of the double ap- 
portionment being met in full and going 
“over the top” on Lutheran World Action. 
Just now. the chief topic is CHEYA. 

ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ 


ILLINOIS 
Seminary Has Successful Summer 


Cuicaco—The Chicago Seminary has had 
one of the most successful summers in its 
history. Total enrollment at the two terms 
was slightly over 100. Of the total, 19 were 
in the graduate school for the laity. 

Summer Convocation was held Aug. 22 
out-of-doors. Degrees were conferred by the 
president of the Board of Directors, the Rev. 
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_torate on Sept. 15. 


Lyman H. Grimes of Quincy, in the absence 
of President Weng, who was on the program 
for the Lutheran Students’ Ashram at Inter- 
lochen, Mich. 

Speaker was Dr. C. Umhau Wolf, who 
spoke of the value to congregations of hav- 
ing pastors continue their theological studies 
and take work in graduate schools such as 
the school operated by the Chicago Semi- 
nary. Dr. Robert Fischer, secretary of the 
faculty, presented the candidates for the de- 
grees. The B.D. degree was given to the Rev. 
Frank Barcus, assistant pastor at Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Elgin; STM degrees to Wolf 
Dietrich. Knappe, a student from Germany 
who has accepted a call to direct young peo- 
ple’s work in Munich; George Massa, of Fin- 
land. Others receiving degrees were Erling 
Wold, James Anderson, and Martin Zulauf. 

Prospects for the fall term are excellent. 

Total enrollment now stands at 52. Of this 

total, 24 will be new juniors and two addi- 

tional students will be middlers and seniors 
respectively. In addition, there will be seven 
full-time graduate students in residence. 

THE Rev. ARTHUR L. Manure, formerly of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., has been called to serve 
Grace Church, Chicago. He began his pas- 
In preparation for his 
coming, the congregation expended $10,000 
for repairs and decoration for the parsonage 
and church. 

THE Rev. ERLING WOLD, presently study- 


ing for an advanced degree at the Chicago 


Seminary, will serve Gladstone Park Church, 


_ Chicago, on a part-time basis. 


THE Rev. EDWARD HUMMON resigned as 
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CHICAGO SEMINARY'S highly successful summer school. Over 100 attended 


pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Chicago, on 
Aug. 21 to accept a call to the University 
Church, Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. Roger C. Kaufman, recently celebrated 
the 40th anniversary of his pastorate at 
Grace Church, Woodstock. 
ministry shortly after Grace's organization. 


He began his 


Baptized membership now exceeds 1,800 and 
confirmed membership is 1,191. Present to 

_ extend congratulations were Dr. Harmon J. 
McGuire, president of the Illinois Synod; 
Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of Chicago 
Seminary; and the Rev. William Eckert, for- 
merly professor at seminary. 


THE Rev. WALTER C. Davis, Jr., formerly 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala., soon will become pastor 
of Unity Church, St. Louis. 

THe Rey. MARTEEN D. KILVER resigned 
the pastorate of Grace Church, Sharon, Wis., 
to go to Muscatine, Iowa. 

GLENN G. GILBERT 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Scholarship Aids Church Youth 


A UNIQUE SCHOLARSHIP for her youth, es- 
tablished by Kimball Memorial Church, 
Kannapolis, last year, is already helping five 
young people going into full-time service of 
the church. 

In 1948, realizing the need for pastors, 
missionaries, deaconesses, parish workers, 
secretaries, church workers, and Bible teach- 
ers, the congregation set up a $600 fund to 
give financial aid to its members wishing to 
enter Christian service on a full-time basis. 
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Two young people took advantage in 1948, 
three more this, year. 

Under the rules and regulations of the 
fund, $600 is added to the fund from the 
church’s finances each year. This is divided 
among students asking aid that particular 
year, no student to receive more than $300 
unless special consideration is voted by the 
council. Ministerial students are given pref- 
erence. 

A student who received funds is under ob- 
ligation to return the loan if for any reason 
he does not remain a Lutheran, or does not 
enter full-time service of the church. After 
five years of such service, all obligations are 
automatically erased. All aid is sent directly 
to the school at which the student is receiv- 
ing his education. 

The fund’s charter suggests that any stu- 
dent “setting him or herself apart for Chris- 
tian service, to receive aid from this fund, 
should be vigilant, sober, of good behavior, 
given to hospitality, apt to teach, not given 
to wine, no striker, not greedy for filthy 
lucre, but patient, not a novice, lest being 
lifted up with pride he fall with condemna- 
tion of the devil.” Laymen of the congrega- 
tion say “this is the best thing our congrega- 
tion ever did!” 


Members of Trinity Church (Akron, O.) Chil- 
dren's Church worship with their offering during 
Pictures were used in feature- 
picture story in Akron ‘Beacon Journal" this 
summer. (See Persons) 


recent services. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE of seven North Carolina 
Synod churches recently participated in a 
Youth Activity Week at Kimball Church, 
Kannapolis. Youth from Bethany, Black- 
welder Chapel, Center Grove, Kimball 
Memorial, Redeemer, St. Enoch’s and Trin- 
ity churches numbering over 200, gathered 
from 6 to 9:30 each evening for fun, fellow- 
ship, work and worship. 

Leading the discussions were Pastors 
David Cooper of Mt. Pleasant (Winning 
Youth for Christ), and Stafford Swing, Kan- 
napolis (Courtship and Marriage). 

So successful was the effort, another is 
planned for spring. 

CHARLES A. PHILLIPS 


ONTARIO 
Twin Cities Establish New Schools 


VISION gave birth to two new Sunday 
school missions in the twin-city area this fall. 
St. Peter’s, Kitchener, will plant one on 
Frederick St., one-half mile beyond the city 
limits. St. John’s, Waterloo, began similar 
work on the corner of Erb and Dietz Sts. 
Sufficient equipment to furnish three rooms 
of a residence was donated by a church 
councilor. Miss Marjorie Uffleman, parish 
secretary, is in charge. 

Advanced thinking in line with CHEY pro- 
motion brought an unusual decision in Zion 
Church, Pembroke. Plans are in the making 
to implement support of the church-wide 
effort with an enabling Educational Loan 
Fund for needy members desiring to study at 
Waterloo College and Seminary. An addi- 
tional $10,000 is sought. 

CANADIAN national committee of Lutheran 
World Federation welcomed Dr. J. H. Reble, 
appointed to succeed Dr. John Schmieder, 
who resigned. Chief work of this committee 
is to plan and direct the gathering of LWA 
funds, and supervise the work of immigra- 
tion. Evidence of the importance of the lat- 
ter work is shown by the arrival of the Rev. 
A. Skrodelis, second pastor to serve Latvians 
in Hamilton and the surrounding territory. 

LUTHER LEAGUERS, after storming Roanoke 
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100 strong, came back to hold their first 
campus convention over the Labor Day 
weekend at McMaster University, Hamilton. 
While attendance did not top former years, 
sustained interest throughout a carefully 
planned program illustrated the theme “Be 
Faithful.” The Leaguers really lived their 
theme and loved it for three days. Chief 
inspiration came from Dr. Harmon J. Mc- 
Guire, Illinois Synod president. 

ANOTHER CONGREGATION will probably be 
organized soon. Pastor Karl Raudsepp, 
Estonian missionary with headquarters in 
Kitchener, is organizing a congregation in 
Montreal. 

LEcTuRES in the history of Canadian Lu- 
theranism have been scheduled this fall at 
Waterloo Seminary. The Rev. C. R. Cron- 
miller of Welland will deliver the series to 
students preparing for their B.D. degree. 

AMONG CHURCHES of synod a healthy 
vitality is shown in improvements, building 
programs and gifts in many different forms. 

At Mildmay, Pastor Fischer dedicated 
eight memorial windows. The energetic 
young pastor of the Rankin Parish who re- 
cently arrived from London, England, re- 
ports extensive renovations and complete re- 
decoration at Bonnechere. 

St. Paul’s Church, Galt, will have a par- 


sonage next to the church, recently pur- 


chased for $11,000. A similar purchase is 
arranged for the Wiarton-Owen Sound par- 
ish which recently welcomed its new pastor, 
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Dr. Nils Willison. 

Near Toronto is the Vaughan Township 
Parish, second oldest in synod. There in 
Zion congregation extensive renovations have 
been made and beautiful memorial appoint- 
ments have been added to the chancel. 

Replacement costs can be unbelievably 
high, as St. Matthew’s, Kitchener, is well 
aware. When the cold weather comes again 
members of that congregation will be 
warmed with a new $20,000 heating plant 
installed during the summer. 

From Trinity Church, Fort Erie, comes 
the human interest story of a Lithuanian 
family, in Canada only 15 months, providing 
for their family and living debt-free in the 
excellent basement of their future house. 
Arriving penniless, they have worked hard, 
kept their faith. 

St. Mark’s Church, Chesley, dedicated a 
new $6,000 pipe organ, Sept. 11. 

LATEST REPORTS of receipts on 1949 LWA 
synodical quota of $37,000, show $31,000 
on hand. 

W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pastor Observes 20th Anniversary 


ALTOONA—‘“Open House” at the parson- 
age Aug. 6, and special services Aug. 7, at 
St, Paul’s Church, Altoona, marked the dou- 
ble anniversary of Pastor and Mrs. John 
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Barnes who have been married for 20 years 
and have served the Altoona church for that 
time. 

“Mrs. Barnes was an Altoona girl, and I 
married her one week after I began my pas- 
torate here,” reports Pastor Barnes. “That 
is how we happen to have the double 20th. 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH) 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A.M., German 
11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. py H. STOVER 
Pastor 
Si ee 
11 A. M. pore. Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 


7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 


7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


It makes us feel that we are really in our 
twenties.” 

At the anniversary service a report of Mr. 
Barnes’ pastoral activities during his 20 years 
at St. Paul’s included: 790 new members, 
218 infant baptisms, 149 funerals and 119 
weddings. During his pastorate the congre- 
gation has more than doubled its per capita 
benevolent giving. 


The final report on the $310,000 campaign 
for the Allegheny Lutheran Home to be built 
in Hollidaysburg, shows receipt of $326,879 
in cash and pledges; $124,834 in cash. Of 
the 146 congregations in the six-county area 
covered by the campaign, two tripled their 
goal, seven doubled theirs, and 44 others 
"It is impossible for us 
adequately to express our gratitude for the 
declared Mr. Wil- 


liam H. Haller, general chairman. 


went over the top. 


splendid co-operation,” 


APPROXIMATELY 375 attended a reception 
Sept. 9 at Christ Second Church, Altoona, 
for Pastor and Mrs. James Singer, the new 
parsonage family. . . . Mrs. RusseLy T. 
SHILLING, Davidsville, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed Children of the Church Secretary 
for the Allegheny Conference, to succeed 
Mrs. John Stambaugh of Jennerstown. . . . 
THE ALLEGHENY CONFERENCE will meet Oct. 
10-11 in Holy Trinity Church, Berlin. 

PAUL O. HAMSHER 


PENNSYLVANIA 


First DP in Pottsville Conference 


PoTtsviLLE—Miss I]lma Rinaldi, formerly 
of Jaani, Estonia, and more recently living 
in a DP camp in the American Zone of Ger- 
many, is the first DP to arrive in the Potts- 
ville Conference. Her Aug. 17 arrival in 
Pottsville brought new hope to pastors and 
laymen who have anxiously been awaiting 
results of more than a dozen applications 
filed with the National Lutheran Council. 

Miss Rinaldi, 32, resides with Mr. and 
Mrs. Barton R. Biever, members of Trinity 
Church, Pottsville. Pastor E. W. Weber and 


Mr. Biever, a member of the church council, 


filed an application in December 1948. 
Kippie Kits were the project of two daily 
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vacation Bible schools in the conference dur- 
ing the summer. St. Paul’s, Port Carbon, and 
St. Paul’s, Middleport, sent a total of 112 
kits to the Easton warehouse for shipment 
to Europe. 


The usual summer slump was effectively 
counteracted in St. Paul's Church, Port Car- 
bon, where an extra worship service was 
added during the summer. With a congre- 
gation firmly entrenched in the habit of 
attending church at I! A.M., pastor and 
council were amazed to discover that a 7 
A.M. service would attract more people than 
the later service. Attendance figures for the 
summer reveal that the total attendance 
more than doubled the attendance during 
the same period in 1948 when only one serv- 
ice was held. 


DEDICATORY SERVICES were held during 
September in two Pottsville Conference 
churches. On Sept. 4, Friedens Church, 
Hegins, held a special service dedicating the 
new steeple erected to replace the one de- 
stroyed by lightning several years ago. Min- 
isterium President Emil E. Fischer preached. 
... On Sept. 18 a. new organ was dedicated 
at St. James’ Church, Pitman, by Pastor Wil- 
liam H. Marburger. The Rev. Fred S. Blank, 
Centerport, preached the sermon. 

THE ANNUAL RALLY of the Luther Leagues 
of the Pottsville Conference was held on 
Sept. 15 at Friedens Church, Hegins. Pastor 
Auburn, addressed the 
young people, and host Pastor Stephen 
Schullery was liturgist. 

An automobile has been purchased by the 
two congregations of the Port Carbon parish 
and presented to Pastor Adam E. Polcrack. 

ADAM E. POLCRACK 


Weekday Church Schools Opening 


WILKES-BARRE—The weekday church 
schools of Lackawanna county will open in 
Scranton, Dunmore, Glenburn, Blakely Bor- 
ough, Clarks Summit, Clarks Green and 
Chincilla on Oct. 3. 

THE LEADERSHIP training school sponsored 


by the Lutheran churches of Hazelton and 
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vicinity will begin Oct. 4 for a period of six 
weeks. The Rev. Luther K. Mohr, West 
Hazelton, is dean. 

THE INTERIOR of St. John’s Church, Hones- 
dale, was recently recarpeted. 


Dr. Charles Foelsch, New York City, will 
be the speaker at the Lutheran Reformation 
rally to be held in Irem Temple, Wilkes- 
Barre, on Oct. 23. A choral group from 
University will at the 


Susquehanna sing 


service. 


Dr. G. H. BECHTOLD, executive secretary 
of the Board of Inner Missions of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, will address the 
Reformation service of the Lutheran 
churches of Scranton and vicinity on Oct. 30 
in St. John’s Church, Scranton. 

THE 74TH ANNUAL CHURCH and church 
school conference of Lackawanna county 
will be held in Elm Park Methodist Church, 
Scranton, on Oct. 29. The theme is, ““God’s 
Plan in My Hand.” Speakers will include 
Dr. Luther Wesley Smith, Dr. Elmer G. 
Homrighausen, Miss Grace Storms and the 
Rev. Raymond Wieder. 

FIFTEEN LUTHERAN CHURCHES of Wilkes- 
Barre and vicinity are conducting a leader- 
ship training school. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Seed W Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 
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Eight hundred boys and girls, grades 4, 

5 and 6, will participate in the weekday re- 

ligious program of Wilkes-Barre beginning 

the last week in October. The Rev. Francis 

R. Edwards, St. John's Church, Wilkes-Barre, 

is chairman of the program. 

THE ANNUAL RETREAT of the Lutheran 
Pastoral Association of Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre was held at Holy Trinity Church, 
Kingston, Sept. 20. 

“CHRISTIAN YOUTH Faces the Problem of 
Sex” will be the theme of conferences for 
senior high youth of St. John’s Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, on three evenings during 
October. : 
WILLIAM O. MOYER 


DECEASED 


Franklin S. Beistel 
Dr. Franklin S. Beistel, former president 
of the Pacific Synod and pastor emeritus of 
United Church, Eugene, Ore., died Sept. 1. 
He was 80. 
Born in Mt. Pleasant, Pa., July 22, 1869, 
he received his education at Pennsylvania 
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State Teachers College, Thiel College, and 
Chicago Seminary, graduating from the lat- 
ter in 1898. Ordained in May of that year, 
he served subsequently in pastorates in 
Jeannette, Pa.; St. Paul, Minn.; Toledo, O.; 
Seattle, Wash.; and Eugene, Ore. For three 
years he was with the church extension so- 
ciety, also served for six years as general 
secretary of Thiel College. He was retired 
in June 1941. 

During his ministry, he was editor of the 
Pacific Lutheran, president of the Pacific 
Synod, president of the Lutheran Student 
Service of Oregon. He was given his D.D. 
degree by Midland College in 1938. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Jane Ruther- 
ford Caines Beistel, three daughters, five 
sons, nine grandchildren and two sisters. 

The funeral service was held in Eugene 
Sept. 7 by Pastors Charles A. Epple and 
L. H. Steinhoff, president of the synod. 


Leopold Otto Benze 

The Rev. Leopold Otto Benze, retired 
pastor of the Pittsburgh Synod, died in 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 4. He was 80. 

Born in Warren, Pa., March 26, 1869, he 
was educated at Thiel College and Philadel- 
phia Seminary. Ordained by the Pittsburgh 
Synod in 1896, he served pastorates in 
Zelienople, McKeesport, and Erie, Pa., and 
at Ashtabula, Ohio. i 

The funeral service was conducted in Cal- 
vary Church, Cleveland, O. 


Luther J. Smith 

The Rev. Luther J. Smith, pastor emeritus 
of Emmaus Church, Cleveland, O., died 
Sept. 7. He was 81. 

Born in Ligonier, Pa., Feb. 10, 1868, he 
received his education at Thiel College, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia 
Seminary. Following his ordination in 1895, 
pastorates served by him included Roseville, 
Cleveland, and Niles, Ohio; and Goshen, 
Ind. He organized a mission in Euclid, Ohio. 
He was retired in 1947. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Nellie M. 
Smith; two sons, Lamar J. Smith, Cleveland, 
and Edwin Smith, Pottstown, Pa.; three 
daughters, Mrs. Rhea Herter, Scarsdale, 
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N. Y.; Mrs. Edna Wallace, Coral Gables, 
Fla.; and Mrs. Cora V. Jordan, Belrose, 
N. Y.; three brothers and a sister. 

The funeral service was conducted at 
Emmaus Church, Cleveland, Sept. 9, by Dr. 
Ralph A. Harshman. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


ILLINOIS SYNOD 
FRANZEN, ARTHUR R. From Augustana 
Lutheran Church. To Mizpah Church, St. 
Louis, Mo. 1700 McLaren Ave. 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 


_ GUIGLEY, WALTER H. From Board of 


Pa.<= To 
122 W. 


Inner Missions, Philadelphia, 
Ringtown parish, Ringtown, Pa. 
Main St. 

LICHTY, AMON, JR. From St. Paul’s 
Church, Summit Hill, Pa. To St. Luke’s 
Church, Archbald, and St. Paul’s Church, 
Carbondale, Pa. 419 Bank St., Archbald. 


LINN, LUTHER J. From Washingtonville 


parish, Washingtonville, Pa. To New 


Tripoli parish, New Tripoli, Pa. 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 

BARGER, GLENN L. From Pershing- 
Lyonsville parish, Ind. To Calvary Church, 
Concord, N. C. 163 N. Church St. 

HAWTHORNE, HARRY D. From Beth 
Eden Church, Newton, N. C. To Em- 
manuel Church, High Point, N. C. . 307 
Woodrow Ave. 

KINNEY, PAUL G. From Christiana 
Church, Granite Quarry, N. C. To St. 
Paul and Mt. Pleasant churches, Burling- 
ton, N. C. 

LACKEY, JACOB L. From Prosperity 
Church, Concord, N. C. To St. Timothy’s 
Church, Hickory, N. C. R 3, Box 288-A. 

TREXLER, BERNARD L. From Trinity 
Church, Rocky Mount, N. C. To .St. 
Mark’s Church, Asheville, N. C. 10 N. 
Liberty St. 


WESTERN CANADA SYNOD 
GOOS, E. G. From Immanuel Church, 
Bathgate, N. D. To Edmonton, Alberta, 
Can., to develop mission. 9819 15ist St. 
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ULC CALENDAR 


SEPT. 

29- 3. Triennial Convention. ULCA Women's 
Missionary Society. Civic Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

OCT. 

9-11. WMS Convention. South Carolina 
Synod. St. Matthew's Church, Charles- 
ton. 

11-13. WMS Convention. Georgia-Alabama 
Synod. St. James’ Church, Brunswick, Ga. 

13-14. WMS Convention. Indiana Synod. Zion 
Church, Mulberry. 

13-15. WMS Convention. Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod. First Church, Nashville, Tenn. 

19-20. WMS Convention. Maryland Synod. 
Salem Church, Catonsville. 

NOV. 

4- 6. WMS Convention. Illinois Synod. St. 


Mark's Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


(SES IMED GLISS 


iia 


B.F.BIEHL 


o° REPAIRS REBUILDING 


261 W. GRAISBURY AVE. AUDUBON, N.J. 
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In CONCLUSION . . 
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THERE WAS A SURPRISE this month for 
those who are trying to keep up with 
news about Lutheran unity in America. 


On Sept. 16 top officials of three Lu-. 


theran denominations—American Lu- 
theran Church, Evangelical. Lutheran 
Church, United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church—met in Chicago to talk about 
the possibility of merging these three 
churches. 

This was a surprise because a meeting 
had already been scheduled for Sept. 27 
in Chicago for discussion of the prospects 
of merging all eight churches of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. If the men who 
met on the 16th had been enthusiastic 
about an eight-church merger, they would 
probably not have held a three-church 
merger discussion before the meeting on 
the 27th. 


THIS MONTH I had two occasions for 


travel in the Middle West (western Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota), where four 
of the National Lutheran Council 
churches have their headquarters and 
much of their membership. I asked peo- 
ple of all eight NLC churches: why aren’t 
they eager for a merger which would in- 
clude the United Lutheran Church? 

Here are some answers. 

The United Lutheran Church is much 
larger than the other seven NLC churches. 
They think they might lose themselves 
and be dominated by the ULC. That 
doesn’t seem to me a good reason to op- 
pose merger. Our concern for strengthen- 
ing of the whole church should surely 
outweigh concern for any of our present 
organizations. 

Another thing I was told is that some 
Lutherans suspect the ULC of being “lib- 
eral” in theology. The only point on 
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which there is important difference in be- 


lief is regarding whether the Word of God 


is the Bible. It is commonly believed in 
the ULC that the Word of God created 
the Bible, that it speaks to us from the 
pages of the Bible but is greater than the 
Bible. (The United Lutheran Church de- 
fined its belief on this subject at its con- 
vention in 1938.) It may be a long time 
before all Lutherans in America can talk 
the same language on this question. 


A THIRD EXPLANATION of the lack of 
desire for merger with the ULC is that 
many of our people are not strict in some 
matters of personal conduct. For instance, 
a UELC pastor in Iowa would be dis- 
graced if he were seen going into the 
movies. Dancing is considered sinful. 
Smoking seems to be all right, but a glass 
of beer is hopelessly out of bounds. 

Some of the churches of Scandinavian 
origin have been more influenced in such 
matters by people like John Wesley than 
by Luther. They have carried along the 
revivalistic type of piety, which is a warm- 
hearted and worthy kind of Christianity, 
but it usually produces a set of rather 
petty “Thou shalt not’s” which become 
the chief tests of Christian virtue. Only 
time will bring about a change in this. 

There are a few more reasons for op- 
posing merger: many ULC members and 
some ULC pastors belong to lodges such 
as the Masonic Order. Some of our 
churches occasionally hold joint services 
with non-Lutheran congregations. 

So that’s how things stand. It may be 
a long time before we all understand one 
another and learn that we can live to- 
gether in honest loyalty to our Master and 
in faithfulness to the essential spirit of 
Lutheranism. —ELSON RUFF 
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"I consider placing 
The LUTHERAN 
every home an im- 


portant first, in 
organizing new con- 
gregations" 


During the past eleven years, Pastor 
Shelhart has organized thirteen new congre- 
gations. Within each one of these congrega- 
tions it was deemed important to place The 
LUTHERAN in every home for as Pastor 


Shelhart says: 


“Most people received into these con- 
gregations are new Lutherans who have been 
inactive in Church life and have never ex- 
perienced the spirit of The United Lutheran 
Church in America. 


“In preparing these people for mem- 
bership in the new congregations an effort is 
made to fill them with enthusiasm and zeal 


in 


Synodical Missionary for the 
English Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of the Northwest* 


for the Church. I consider it imperative to 
sustain this enthusiasm with the current in- 
formation that comes weekly through The 
LUTHERAN.” 


Placing The LUTHERAN in every 
home is not only an important first step in 
organizing new congregations, It is also an 
important step in the development of the 
spiritual life of an established congregation. 
For help in placing The LUTHERAN in 


every family in your congregation write to 


your synodical LUTHERAN Committee 
chairman or to the circulation manager of 
The LUTHERAN. 


The LUTHERAN 


NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE ULCA 


* Author of A CHURCH IS BORN, 
Muhlenberg Press, $2 


Pastor’s Private Communion Set 
New Mimature Altar Style 


Churchly design and expert craftsmanship 
combine to make this set an ideal gift for 
the pastor or seminary student. 


e COMPLETE 
e CONVENIENT 
e CHURCHLY 


A new private communion set containing everything needed to help create an 
ecclesiastical atmosphere, for the pastor’s use in homes and hospitals. Offered in 
four combinations, as listed below. All combinations include wood-frame con- 
structed cases, covered with genuine leather and lined with violet fabric. Cases 
are 8 by 534 by 4% inches in size, and have leather carrying handle. 


Combination NXW1574. Includes nickel silver chalice, host box, and paten; glass cruet 
with sterling top, sterling spoon, brass cross and candlesticks, fair linen (as illustrated). 


$72.00 
Combination NXW1575. Same as NXW1574, but with rack and six glasses substituted 
for chalice and spoon. $65.00 


Combination NXW1576. Comprises sterling silver chalice, spoon, host box and paten; 
glass cruet with sterling top, brass cross and candlesticks, fair linen (as illustrated). 
$87.00 


Combination NXW41577. Same as NXW1576, but with glasses and nickel silver rack 
substituted for chalice and spoon. $72.00 
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